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EDITORIAL NOTES. | 





Employment and Funds for Works. 


REFERENCES have recently been made in these columns to 
the questions of the attitude of municipal authorities in re- 
lation to the price of gas, and of the provision by them of 
employment on productive or other work that may be valu- | 
able to the communities, which work requires funds. As 
to the price of gas, it is growing abundantly clear, from the 
information which reaches us, that, just as employment | 
during the war will be a variable quantity in different in- 
dustries, so the experiences of gas undertakings will not run 
on parallel lines, but will be widely divergent. The ability 
to maintain gas prices at their pre-war level will be largely | 
a matter of reserves or a deviation from normal finance, and | 
so will be the giving of employment to help to keep dis- | 
tress at the lowest possible level in the best of all ways—by | 
obtaining, so far as may be, a return for the money ex- 
pended. The question of financing such schemes is one 
upon which the Government Departments concerned do 
not appear in any hurry to assist local authorities, except | 
by loans through the Government, to ensure that there shall 
not be any competition with the latter in the Money Market. | 
The desire that there should be no competition, and that | 
financing should be through the Government, was first ex- 
pressed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at a recent 
interview that representatives of the Association of Muni- 
cipal Corporations had with him; but the statement ap- 
pears to have been misconstrued in several quarters, and has 
resulted in a further interview with the Chancellor by people 
deeply interested in social affairs. Again Mr. Lloyd George 
warned against extravagance; again he entreated muni- 
cipalities not to raise loans just now other than through the 
Government; again he urged that no more money should 
be spent than would be sufficient to keep the country going, 
in view of the cost of the war, and in view of the fact that | 
some industries which would be largely suspended have 
operatives unfitted for productive employment in those other 
industries (requiring skilled hands) which are working at 
high pressure through the war, or through increased demand 
due to the closed outlets from German and Austrian fac- 
tories. Special provision will have to be made for the 
unemployed of those industries which the war has adversely 
affected, or will affect, and for whom there is no possibility 
of making provision in their own line of occupation. | 
In regard, however, to productive or permanent works of 
utility to give employment to skilled hands where it can 
be provided, the Government themselves are setting an ex- 
ample through the Office of Works, by making special pre- 
paration for the construction of all the post offices and 
Government buildings generally that it is estimated will be 
required in the United Kingdom during the next five or six 
years, and for the execution of the work as soon as the state 
of the building trade indicates that such work will be bene- 
ficial. The example is a good one for municipal authorities ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer urges them—including, 
of course, all departments—to exercise ordinary foresight, 
and make preparation for useful work in the cause of dis- 
tress prevention. The necessity is a result of the war; the 
relief of human suffering and the prevention of privation 
stand next in importance to the war itself. Unusual causes 
require unusual treatment. Saying which brings us back to | 
the capital consideration, in the making of preparation, 
of the provision of funds. Borrowing through the Govern- | 
ment is good so far as it goes. But it isa question whether | 
the suggestion made in various quarters as to the suspen- | 
sion for a year of municipal sinking funds, and the extension | 
of the period over which loans are repayable, is not the pre- | 
| 
| 








ferable course. There would be no question then of com- 
peting with the Government for money, nor any necessity 
whatever for entering the same market as the Government, 
though, of course, the suspension of the sinking funds would | 


divert supplies from the sources from which the Govern- 
ment will be drawing the “ sinews of war.” Anyway, the sus- 


| pension would be the cheaper and easier process of securing 


funds by municipalities for the work which they are desired, 
and which every consideration humane and governmental 
will impel them, to carry out. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment seem to be very loath to pronounce any opinion upon 
the plan, or to give it their countenance and benison. Per- 
haps, however, the delay is due to a desire to show the 
fullest respect to the traditional circumspection of Whitehall. 


| But in providing work, preparation on the part of munici- 


palities requires prior knowledge as to whether a suggested 
plan meets with the approval of, and will be sanctioned by, 
the Government Departments. The delay in acquiring this 
knowledge is a deterrent to preparation. 

Pressure by number of communications has been brought 


| to bear upon the President of the Local Government Board 


and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We have previously 
referred to some of these communications. Another instance 
is supplied by the letter of Mr. Fredk. A. Price, the Super- 
intendent of the Manchester Corporation Gas Department, 
which appears in our ‘“ Correspondence” columns to day. 
The figures supplied by Mr. Price show how well the Man- 
chester Corporation have been attending to their financial 
obligations during the past ten years in the way of the 


| amounts set aside to sinking fund, and it also illustrates 


what a considerable sum would be put at the command of 
local authorities for expenditure on work if a year’s freedom 
from sinking-fund obligations were granted. The letter by 
Mr. Price to the President of the Local Government Board 
(sent prior to the previous comments on the subject in the 
“ JoURNAL’”’) indicates that it is his considered view that the 
sinking fund suspension is the most economical and the least 
harmful way of providing funds for work in these days of 
exceptional national necessity. 


The New “ Injector-Ventilating” Gas-Grate. 


| Tue gas-fire has settled down among us as, to the home, 


office, and elsewhere, an auxiliary of great utility and neces- 
sity; and there is every prospect that the rd/e it is destined 
to play in the future in domestic service is an immeasurable 
one. But the rate of its advance in displacing the coal-fire 
will be largely controlled by the extent to which we can ex- 
ceed the virtues and suppress the vices of the latter. The 
coal-fire causes labour ; it pollutes our atmospheric environ- 
ment ; it is erratic in its heating capacity ; its thermal balance- 
sheetshowstremendous waste. Butgivena proper chimney, 
there is one thing that it does exceedingly well, and that is 
it performs large service in keeping a room well ventilated 
and supplied with fresh air, by constantly drawing air in 
considerable volume from the room, and inducing air to 
enter it. This isa proper and wholesome process, inasmuch 
as modern hygienists tell us that we do not require to be 
blanketed by hot air, but the proper thing is for the air to 
be kept in motion. Such constant renewal of the air under 
the winter conditions of rooms and indoor life, supplemented 
by a system of radiant heating, it cannot be questioned, 


| supplies ideal conditions, but conditions which are only pro- 
| duced by external pollution and internal dust and household 


labour. The gas-fire annihilates all the disadvantages of 
the coal-fire ; and for some few years past, since larger flue- 
outlets were introduced in lieu of those through which it 
was as much as the volume of the products of combustion 


| could do to scramble, gas-fires have also contributed largely 


to the ventilation of rooms, but not to the same extent as 
the coal-fire is able to do. The gas-fire having got on to 
an equality with the coal-fire in all other respects, and, in 
truth, having risen superior to it, the point as to additional 
ventilation remained to be dealt with, and that without 
reducing the efficiency of the fire. 

By to-day’s issue of the “ JouRNAL,” it will be seen that 
Messrs. John Wright and Co., of Birmingham, have seriously 
endeavoured, and all the tests that have been applied in 
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their laboratories assure of success, to equalize, by very 
definite means, the ventilating capacity of the gas-fire with 
that of the coal-fire. Through structural design and cal- 
culated proportions of openings and channels in the head 
of the fires—an arrangement which, simple though it looks, 
has been pronounced by patent experts and high legal 
authority to supply sound subject-matter for a patent—they 
have succeeded in causing the products of combustion to be 
the (so to speak) “ motive power” by which a larger quan- 
tity of air is deliberately drawn from the room in which the 
fire is situated than would be the case in normal circum- 
stances with a fire having only the usual single flue opening. 
The invention, we shall not be surprised to find, will have 
an effect in altering and lightening the construction of the 
upper parts of gas-fires, and in doing away largely, if not 
entirely, with the old style canopies. In the head of fires 
embodying the new “ injector-ventilating ” principle, there is 
a sharply inclined back flue-outlet for the products of com- 
bustion, and there is also an opening (as in the case of the flue, 
the full width of the fire) in front of the head for drawing in 
the additional air from the room. It will at once be asked, 
“Whatis toprevent the productsof combustion going through 
“ the front opening, and probably contributing to the making 
“of matters worse than they were in the old days when 
“ the escape of products of combustion under the canopy into 
“ the room was the rule rather than the exception?” The 
construction causes a swift flow of the products of combus- 
tion up the self-contained flue-outlet ; and this sets up from 
under the front line of the hood (which front line is high 
above the radiants) a stream of air from the room. The 
whole design of the arrangement is such that nothing in the 
action of the air currents up through the front outlet can 
possibly affect the complete products-removing action of the 
inner flue; nor can the latter in any way affect the former, 
except by providing the mechanism for producing the suc- 
tion, and thus the ventilating, action. The best proof of this 
is the stringent laboratory testing of the air passing through 
the air-outlet, which certifies that there are no products of 
combustion doing other than taking their proper course, at 
high velocity, through their appointed channel. 

Thus the gas-fire becomes a more effective ventilating 
medium. The induced additional current of air set up by 
the provision of the second top outlet and the velocity of 
the products make it so. There is, of course, a less definite 
alternative to the new method, and that is by standing the 
gas-fire more or less away from the coal-grate. Apart from 
the matter of appearance, however, this, as is pointed out 
in our descriptive article elsewhere, is open to the drawback 
that the ventilating air being drawn in around the sides, top, 
and back of the fire, the primary convected heat from these 
darts as well as the radiated heat from the fire-back are lost 
in the up-draught. It may be asked whether this regulated 
inflow and outflow of air—regulated to size and to burning 
capacity—has any ill-effect whatever on radiant efficiency. 
It has no more than has the volume of air drawn up, and 
sent through the ventilating shaft by the large ventilating 
sun incandescent burner, on its illuminating efficiency. At 
all events, we have presented in this issue the experience of 
the laboratory with the new gas-fire construction ; and this 
experience—fortified as it is by tests innumerable and of all 
possible kinds—will be, the makers of the new fires are 
satisfied, reproduced wherever the fires are established. If 
this proves to be the case, Messrs. John Wright and Co. have 


added yet another decided success to the many formerly 
achieved by them. 


Chemists and the Mantle Situation. 


Ir is amusing to read the extravagant statements that have 
been made, by people outside the gas industry, concerning 
the incandescent mantle situation in this country. The gas 
industry has always been in the very interesting position of 
having people outside its gates who profess to know its in- 
ternal conditions better than those who work within, and who 
largely shape these conditions. By people external to the 
gas industry, we have lately been told much about the 
terribly shaky situation occupied by it in respect of mantle 
supply, owing to the war, and the holding under lock and 
key of the commerce of Germany. But it comes as a blow 
when we find the sedate and usually astute “Chemical 
“ News” writing at large on the question, and stating that 
the shortage of mantles is creating “ consternation ” among 
those primarily interested, and that so grave has the position 
become, owing to the war, that in some quarters “it is 
‘* declared that in two or three months there is the possi- 





“bility of the industry coming to a stop, and no more 
“ mantles being made.”’ There is no “consternation ;” and 
there is no danger of the industry coming to a stop. Both 
are figments of the imagination. If our chemical contem- 
porary had only before writing made a complete study of 
the resources of the gas industry in regard to nitrate of 
thorium, it would have seen that the situation is not quite 
the parlous one that is represented. The amount of mis- 
apprehension on this subject that has got afloat (and of 
which our electrical competitors have made large but un- 
profitable use) has been due to a reliance upon hearsay, and 
to the naturally disinterested motives of every man who has 
given birth to, or helped to circulate, statements that have 
little foundation, and are somewhat wide of the real truth. 
When the gas undertakings themselves announce that 
mantle stocks are running out, and that the supplies of 
nitrate of thorium (including the large one in the stores of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company) are approaching 
exhaustion, then will be the time for the scaremongers to 
exercise their art. 

Every responsible person connected with the gas industry 
knows that, apart from stocks, steps have also been taken 
with a view to using the present crisis in international 
affairs to make this country less dependent than formerly 
on the German suppliers of thorium nitrate. The British 
Commercial Gas Association have been investigating this 
matter. The recent report of the Executive Committee 
informed the members that action has been taken which is 
likely to render the mantle situation considerably less alarm- 
ing than it at first threatened to become—threatened for the 
same reason that put up the price of food at the opening of 
hostilities—panic buying at enhanced figures. This gave 
ground to, or rather the opportunity for, the rumour of an 
early possible shortage; and some dealers took advantage of 
the abnormal demand to raise prices to a figure that would 
have been unwarranted but for the panic buying. 

There is one weakness in the situation; and we will give 
the ‘“‘ Chemical News” credit for detecting it, though known 
to those who have investigated the whole position. It 
heads its article, ‘“ Chemists and the Mantle Shortage: How 
“They may Solve the Difficulty.” The chemist in this 
country experienced in the conversion of the valuable part 
of the monazite sands into nitrate of thorium is the weak- 
ness ; and, this being so, we are disappointed that the article 
before us does not respond to its title, and throw light on the 
manner in which chemists can solve the difficulty—if such 
it can immediately be called—for the gas industry. We 
had expected from the title that some weighty pronounce- 
ment was made in the course of the article as to how 
the chemist could come to our aid. Nothing of the kind. 
The pronouncement is concentrated in the remark that, in 
any extension of the gas-mantle industry in this country, 
“it is obvious that chemists in the United Kingdom must 
‘‘ fill a very important part, and, in fact, largely save the 
“situation by entering upon a branch of specialized work 
“ which none of them have apparently ever before at- 
“ tempted.” The position, however, is really not so bad as 
our contemporary imagines. It is the victim of incomplete 
information. There are several makers of mantles in this 
country ; and a large part of the store of nitrate of thorium 
in the possession of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
is the product of the conversion of the sands bought by them 
some years ago in North Carolina, which conversion was 
effected by a firm of chemical manufacturers in this country. 
This fact alone shows that the statement of one informant 
of the “‘ Chemical News’”’ that, “I don’t think this has ever 
“ been done in England; it has always been done in Ger- 
‘“‘ many,” is somewhat wide of the mark. There is anucleus 
of experience here from which in time production could be 
built up sufficient for all the needs of this country, assuming 
that things work out so that the gas industry obtains a per- 
manent supply of monazite sands from India, the monopoly 
of which at present rests in the hands of the Travancore 
Minerals Company, who contracted for the delivery of the 
whole of the supply to a German Company! In this re- 
gard, it is hoped that some change will be effected, and that 
this country will no longer be shut out from participation in 
the enjoyment of a natural product of India. The irony of 
the situation, especially viewed from the present upheaval 
in international affairs, is that, under the contract, the right 
to this Indian sand should be solely that of a German Com- 
pany—a condition brought about in a manner previously ex- 
plained in these columns. 

Speaking of the thousands of kilos of nitrate of thorium 
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in the hands of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, we 
are glad to indirectly learn that an inquiry respecting the 
purchase of a part of their stock for shipment abroad met 
with a point-blank refusal. The British gas industry will 
remember this to the credit of the Company. 


Lighting of London in War Time. 


Lonpon is a place from which, as soon as possible after 
dusk, one now rather inclines to escape than tolingerin. It 
is not itself during the evening hours. Traffic is reduced ; 
and pedestrians are few in number. This is due largely to 
modern invention in locomotion having necessitated tempo- 
rarily the suppression of the effects of modern invention in 
lighting, in order, from nightfall to daybreak, to present Lon- 
don to the eyes of any daring aerial invader as, as near as 
possible, a trackless place. During daylight, things are as 
usual. There are then no symptoms of the country being at 
war other than those supplied by newspaper vendors and their 
placards. But before evening has far advanced, a dismal- 
ness settles over the whole Metropolis equal to—in some 
places worse than—the nightly condition of the second-rate 
streets of a small provincial town. The changed aspect of 
London in regard to traffic and people in the evening is, we 
believe, partly due to the conversion of normal brightness to 
unaccustomed gloom. The contrast is depressing; and the 
knowledge of precautionary necessity does not remove this. 
But there is a lesson to be drawn from opposite conditions— 
that brightly lighted streets do attract people, while streets 
in gloom have the contrary effect. 

It shows the contrariety of things, too, that theoretically 
it is held that plenty of good light—and the theory is put 
into practice in many places—is essential for the public 
safety in these days of fast moving traffic. Now we are 
face to face in London with a possible condition in which 
the powers that be adjudge a state of lighting that would, 
in ordinary circumstances, disgrace a country town as also 
being requisite for the safety of both public and property. 
Another strange thing is that, amid gloom and shadow, and 
a minimum illumination in streets that would defy some of 
our expert illuminating engineers to measure, things have 
gone on very well. There have been some accidents after 
dusk—a few fatal ones—but we do not think that there have 
been any more than might be regarded as the fair average. 
People have begun to accustom themselves to the new state, 
and to make good use of their eyes for their personal pro- 
tection from accident. This is necessary, as the current 
conditions have thrown us back thirty or forty years into the 
days of flat-flame street lighting, to which people were then 
so habituated that its poverty in illumination and effect had 
no psychological result such as some people seem now to 
experience. There is one thing that the police regulations 
might temporarily include, and it is that, between certain 
hours during the time of reduced lighting, motor vehicles 
should travel at a greatly lessened speed, and with reduced 
headlights. 

Not only are the tops of high-power lamps obscured, so 
that a ring of light underneath on the roadway or pathway 
is all the illumination afforded, but their numbers have 
been much diminished. The architectural and monumental 
beauties of London are at night now completely shrouded 
by darkness, other than when the moon cheats us from 
obscurity, but when aerial invaders would not take the fool- 
hardy risk of trying to cross from the Continent to this 
country and on to London in the attempt to perform their 
vile work. Shops, too, have been ordered to keep their out- 
side lamps extinguished, and to reduce their inside illumina- 
tion when it is of a brilliant character. This has been done 
by command of the Home Secretary, under the new regula- 
tions for the defence of the realm. But, before the end of 
last week, there had been difficulty in securing in certain 
directions compliance with the orders. Cheap jewellery 
people, with “ bankrupts’ ” stocks to sell, and other traders 
generally with names that suggest they are in business 
away from the land of their nativity, have been the chief 
offenders in making compliance with the official regula- 
tions; and the result of the tardy recognition of an obliga- 
uon, in the protective interests of a community among 
whom and on whom these people live, has been instructions 
to the police to see that the restriction of the lighting of 
shops and other establishments is carried out both in the 
letter and the spirit. It is a small sacrifice to ask these 
traders to make; their reluctance has been due to nothing 
but selfishness—the idea being no doubt to attract’ custom 





by brilliant: illumination while competitors’ shops were, com- 
paratively speaking, darkened through citizen loyalty. 

It is easy to appreciate a difficulty in some cases for the 
immediate reduction of shop window lighting. It can very 
readily be accomplished with gas. But it is not so easy with 
electric incandescent lamps—of whatever order. It depends 
on how the lamps are wired whether the number can be 
reduced. But there is always the electrical contractor to 
make an alteration; for the rest obscuration by globes and 
shades can be quickly effected. It would be a good thing if 
the absurd, meretricious, eye-repelling lighting of some shop 
windows was, from this time onward, altogether suppressed 
by some compulsory means. The protection of gas light- 
ing, through its ready response to any required conditions, is 
a further point in its favour, now that hostile countries have 
taken to making invasions, and causing things to be uncom- 
fortable, by the aid of the trackless ways above. 
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Company Business Last Year. 


In point of view of numbers, at any rate, the business of 
company promoting was an even busier one in 1913 than was 
the case in 1912. Figures contained in a report published by the 
Board of Trade a few days ago on matters within the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, show that the total number of new 
companies registered in England and Wales during the twelve 
months ended Dec. 31 last was 6871, which compares with 6796 
in 1912, and 5959 the year before that. Even when there are 
deducted from last year’s total the 1938 companies which have 
gone into liquidation (excluding one case where winding-up pro- 
ceedings have been stayed, and seven cases not registered under 
the Companies Acts), and the 1035 companies removed from the 
register on the ground that they are no longer carrying on business; 
the net increase to the number made during the year is no less 
than 3898. Without reckoning those which were in course of 
liquidation or removal from the register, the number of companies 
on the register at Dec. 31, 1913, was about 56,500; the total for 
the United Kingdom being some 63,000. Included among the 
companies licensed by the Board of Trade during the year to be 
registered with limited liability, but without the addition of the 
word “ Limited” to the name (as being associations formed not 
for the purposes of profit), are the Association of Consulting En- 
gineers and the Petrol Air-Gas Association. One of two applica- 
tions which were made for leave to pay interest out of capital 
during construction had reference to the Province of Buenos Ayres 
Water-Works Company. In reference to six companies (in all of 
which cases convictions were obtained) proceedings were taken 
to enforce returns to the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies and 
secure the filing of documents required for- public information, 
The total nominal capital of the companies registered in the 
United Kingdom last year was £157,186,653; the average amount 
of the nominal capital of each company registered being £21,169. 
The practice of issuing “ prospectusless companies” is, it seems, 
a growing one. Elsewhere in this issue there will be found re- 
corded some of the names included in the list of companies dis- 
solved or struck off the register in 1913, and also a few remarks 
given in the report in connection with one quite unimportant 
little gas company. 


The Utility of Private Companies. 


While speaking of private companies, mention may be made 
of a lecture on the subject which was delivered a few days ago 
by Mr. Herbert W. Jordan, under the auspices of the Secretaries’ 
Association. In this, the author, after touching upon the 
genesis of the joint-stock system, followed with some remarks 
upon its popularity and advantages. But there are, of course, 
disadvantages-also to be considered; and of these he was not 
by any means unmindful. For instance, there is the facility 
which the Companies Acts afford to “alien enemies” to obscure 
their identity for business purposes. This is a matter with regard 
to which the opinion is expressed—and most Britons will agree 
with the view—that it was high time legislators devised means 
of circumventing the ingenuity of persons who are desirous of 
changing their names or of hiding the fact that their businesses 
are not bond fide British concerns. ‘Since war broke out,” Mr. 
Jordan truly said, “instances have come to light of German 
boards of directors quietly yielding their ‘place in the sun’ in 
favour of an English directorate, and also of the nationality of 
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the shareholders undergoing a similar transformation.” One notes 
with satisfaction the conviction of the author that, though quite a 
number of companies registered with German names have changed 
their titles since the outbreak of war, in every instance the com- 
pany was a British concern; and as the change could not be 
effected without the consent of the Board of Trade—‘“ whose en- 
lightened and vigorous policy has earned the gratitude of the 
commercial community "—we may rest assured that no company 
bearing a German or Austrian name will be allowed to hoodwink 
the public by changing its name if largely composed or under 
the control of persons who are “alien enemies "in law. Many 
curiosities in private company registrations formed an interesting 
portion of the lecture; and in a list of concerns registered last 
month “with titles evidently intended to appeal to the patriotic 
Briton,” the position of first place is occupied by the All-British 
Gas-Mantle Manufacturing Company (London). Another name 
quoted is British Eggs; and there are also British Corrugations, 
and Patriotic Recreations. After giving this list, Mr. Jordan 
added: “I suppose it may be assumed that no such company is 
the sinister creation of the enemy in our midst. One does not 
wish to be unduly suspicious, but it may be remarked that trickery 
of the kind with the object of gaining trade could be practised 
with impunity, though if in the area of war a German is dis- 
covered who has adopted the similar device of dressing himself 
in the uniform of either of the Allies condign punishment is meted 
out to him.” Consideration of the exemptions enjoyed by private 
companies concluded what was an excellent lecture. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. H. CourTHOPE-MuNROE, with whose name readers of the 
“ JouRNAL”’ are familiar in connection with parliamentary and 
arbitration proceedings, has been made a Kk.C. 


Out of upwards of seventy applicants, Mr. Jonn GiBson, the 
Manager of the Kircudbright Gas-Works, has been appointed to 
a similar position with the Maybole Gas Company, Limited. Mr. 
Gibson commenced his career at Catrine, went from there to 
Da'mellington, and afterwards to Kircudbright, where he has 
been for ten years. 

Councillor J. A. MacponaLp, the Chairman of the Ilkeston Cor- 
poration Gas Committee, and the present Mayor of the borough, 
has consented, in response to a unanimous invitation, to serve as 
Chief Magistrate for another year. Following an anxious period 
in its history, the present encouraging position of the local gas 
undertaking has been largely due to Mr. Macdonald’s efforts. 


OBITUARY. 


The death is announced of Mr. Samuet Crvaston, Secretary 
of the Dungannon Gas-Works. 


The death occurred on the 5th inst. of Mr. BENJAMIN Harpy, 
the Vice-Chairman of the Holmfirth Gas Company. Deceased 
was in his 89th year, and had been a Director of the Company for 
the long period of forty years. 

















tondon and Southera District Junior Gas Association. 


The programme of the Association for the forthcoming session 
(a copy of which is to hand from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. R. 
Griggs) is as follows— 
Oct. 23.—Address by the President (Mr. J. Hewett, of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company). 

Nov. 12.—Visit to Messrs. George Glover and Co.’s Meter 
Works. 

Nov. 27.—Address by Mr. W. M. Mason, the Secretary of the 
British Commercial Gas Association. 

Dec. 5.—Visit to the Wapping Works of the Commercial Gas 
Company. 

Dec. 11.—Paper by Mr. T. Potterton, on ‘“ Hot Water.” 

Jan. g.—Visit to the Works of the Harrow and Stanmore Gas 
Company. 

Jan. 22.—Lecture by Professor Vivian B. Lewes. 

Feb. 6,—Visit to the works of the Croydon Gas Company. 

Feb. 19.—Paper by Mr. W. R. Twigg (of the Davis Gas-Stove 

Company), on “ Gas-Fire Construction.” 

Feb, 20.—Annual Dinner. 

March 13.—Visit to the Old Kent Road Works of the South Metro- 

politan Gas Company. 

March 26.—Paper by Mr. R. A. Briggs, on “ Some Phases in Dis- 

tribution.” 

April 10.—Visit to the works of the Hornsey Gas Company. 

April 30.—Paper by Mr. J. G. Clark. 

May  14.—Annual General Business Meeting. 

_ Summer Meeting. 


On Nov. 6, 13, and 20 there will be a series of lectures by Mr. 
W. A. Tookey, on “ Gas-Engines,” at the Westminster Technical 
Institute, where the Association meet, 





THE GAS INDUSTRY AND THE WAR. 


It is curious that so many of the commanding officers of the 
Territorial corps in Edinburgh are connected with the lighting 
industry. Lieut.-Col. Henry O’Connor commands the Forth 
Royal Garrison Artillery; Major A. Ogilvie (an electrical engi- 
neer) commands the City of Edinburgh (Fortress) Royal Engi- 
neers; Lieut.-Col. Carmichael Peebles commands the Seventh 
Battalion Royal Scots; and his two brothers are captains in that 
corps and the Royal Engineers respectively. Lieut.-Col. Wilson 
is the commanding officer of the Fourth Royal Scots, and was 
formerly one of the Gas Commissioners of Edinburgh and Leith, 

The “Co-Partnership Magazine” of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company says: “ It is a remarkable fact, worthy of placing upon 
record, that for the first time in history the ‘lights of London’ 
have had to be diminished and lowered as a measure of public 
security. The decrease of gas consumption directly due to this 
measure of precaution amounts to something very considerable.” 


In a circular letter to the shareholders of the Antwerp Water- 
Works Company, Limited, dated the oth inst., the Secretary (Mr. 
J. M. Hamilton) stated that the Directors had received news that 
the works at the pumping-station at Waelhem had been badly 
damaged by shell-fire during the severe fighting which had taken 
place in the district, but that the extent of the damage done was 
so far unknown. Fortunately, owing to the foresight of the man- 
agement, the supply of the city, according to the latest news, was 
being maintained by means of an emergency installation. The 
Directors were glad to be able to report that no loss of life or 
injury had so far occurred to the Company’s staff or servants. 
Owing to the obvious need for husbanding resources, the Directors 
regretfully warned the shareholders against the hope of the pay- 
ment of any interim dividend. 


Sir Alfred Keogh, K.C.B., who, as recorded in the “ JournaL” 
a fortnight ago, has been acting as Chief Commissioner with the 
British Red Cross Society in France, has returned to England 
and taken up a medical appointment at the War Office. 


In a letter to the Mayor on the subject of his local War Relief 
Fund, Mr. Norman S. Cox, the Secretary of the Sunderland Gas 
Company, wrote: “I have the pleasure to inform you that ten of 
the officials of the commercial and distribution departments of the 
Sunderland Gas Company, Fawcett Street and Hind Street, have 
already joined the Colours, and the remainder have unanimously 
decided to subscribe to the Relief Fund on a percentage basis of 
their salaries. The first monthly contribution of f10 2s. 8d. is 
enclosed herewith.” 


Under the Defence of Realm Act, 1914, and on the instructions 
of the Secretary of State, an order has been issued by the Mayor 
of the County Borough to the inhabitants of Southend-on-Sea, 
stating that all electric and other bright lights which are visible 
from seawards shall be extinguished at 10 o’clock each night. 
Neglect to comply with this order will render offenders liable to 
heavy penalties. 

The very restricted lighting of London was referred to in the 
following terms in the “ Engineering Notes” of yesterday’s * Daily 
Telegraph”: “Illuminating engineers are finding much food for 
thought in the present state of partial lighting of London at night. 
The conditions of semi-darkness, wisely enforced by the authorities 
with the object of thwarting night attacks by air on the Metropolis, 
are bringing out several interesting and important points regard- 
ing street and shop window illumination. In the first place, it is 
clear that in the past there has been much waste of light through 
this not being concentrated on the contents of the shop-windows. 
The resulting glare has been bad for the eyesight of passers-by ; 
and now aerial observations have shown the glare of unshaded 
shop lights to be potentially dangerous by facilitating aerial attack. 
It is quite likely, therefore, that one of the results of the present 
war will be less glare in our streets, accompanied by more efficient 
lighting. The screening of lights from observation by aircraft has 
been rendered particularly necessary by recent advances in illu- 
mination—such as high-power half-watt lamps, the flame arc, and 
high-pressure gas lighting—for which electrical and gas engineers 
have been responsible. In the present conditions it would have 
been very advantageous had there been more widely adopted the 
system of individual control of electric street lamps, as described 
by the President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers.” 

Under the heading “No Money for Germany,” the following 
appeared in the “ Northern Daily Telegraph ” last week, referring 
to Darwen and its new Munich chamber gas plant: The Darwen 
Gas Committee are completing at their works the installation of 
a Munich gas-making plant, which is the invention of a German 
Company. The work is being done under contract with a Man- 
chester firm, and a sum of £5000 has become due to the Con- 
tractors. Before making the payment, the Finance Committee 
have communicated with the slmehantor Company asking for an 
undertaking that no part of the money shall be remitted to Ger- 
many during the continuance of the war; and they have also laid 
all the facts before the Home Office. The latter have replied 
that they haye no objection to payment being made “ provided 
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that an undertaking be given by the firm that no part of the money 
will be remitted to the enemies of our country during the con- 
tinuance of the war,” and stating that if the Company act other- 
wise they will be liable to heavy penalties. The Manchester firm 
have replied to the Corporation that, so far as they are concerned, 
they give an assurance that no part of the money will be remitted 
to the German Company, or to any one on their behalf, in con- 
travention of the Order in Council, even if the Order did not act 
asa deterrent. They add that “it is not likely we would stultify 
ourselves by playing into the hands of our country’s enemies. 
Your Committee may congratulate themselves that the contract 
was drawn up as it was, and that in spite of the war we have so 
arranged that the work is rapidly approaching completion.” 


At the last ordinary monthly meeting of the Manchester City 
Council, Mr. Ross Clynes (one of the members of the Gas Com- 
mittee), moved a resolution [ante, p. 16] recommending an equit- 
able reduction of the wages of officials during the period of the 
war. The resolution was lost, not more than three shouting “ Aye.” 


The Nelson Gas Department have decided that henceforth the 
difference between Government allowances and pay allotments 
and the ordinary salary or wages be paid to the wife or other 
dependant of each employee who joins the Army or Navy for the 
period of the war, and who is wholly or mainly responsible for 
the maintenance of his family. Also to pay the employees’ con- 
tributions in respect of health and unemployment insurance for 
those men who are engaged on relief works. 


The members of the Oldham Gas Committee discussed at their 
last meeting the question of getting goods from firms which were 
alleged to be German in directorship or capital. One class of 
goods concerned was that of incandescent mantles. A letter from 
a firm to which inquiries had been addressed was read, and not 
considered quite satisfactory. Pipes for streets were also in- 
volved. The Committee decided to leave the matter in abeyance 
until better satisfied as to the bona fides of the firms, and in the 
meantime not to give any further orders to them. 


Justifiable pride is felt by those connected with the Watford 
Gas Company at the manner in which their co-partners have re- 
sponded to the country’s call. No less than 23 men have joined 
the Forces in one direction or another; and their names are to 
be posted up on a Gas-Works Roll of Honour. At the annual 
meeting of the co-partners, a sum of {10 was voted to the Wat- 
ford War Distress Fund out of money in hand. 








The Holmfirth Gas Company have contributed twenty guineas 
to the local Distress Fund. Several of the Company’s men are 
at the front, the wives of whom receive a weekly allowance. 


The Fylde Water Board have decided to give a free supply of 
water to houses at St. Anne’s-on-Sea and other places in their 
district which are being used for the accommodation of Belgian 
refugees during the period of the war. 

The Boy Scouts who were for a few weeks stationed at the 
reservoirs of the Oldham Corporation Water-Works as watchers 
have now been replaced by a number of special constables, who 
act under the instructions of the Water Engineer, and are divided 
into two groups for night and day duty. 


London in War Time. 


The precautions of the authorities against possible efforts of 
enterprising German air-craft were further manifested by the 
publication last Tuesday of a notice by the Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police, stating that the Home Secretary has made, 
under the Defence of the Realm Regulations, an Order which 
contains the following provisions :— 


_In all brightly lighted streets and squares and on bridges a por- 
tion of the lights must be extinguished, so as to break up all con- 
Spicuous groups or rows of lights; and the lights which are not 
so extinguished must be lowered or made invisible from above 
by shading them or by painting over the tops and upper portions 
of the globes: Provided that while thick fog prevails the normal 
lighting of the streets may be resumed. 

_ Sky signs, illuminated facias, illuminated lettering, and powerful 
lights of all descriptions used for outside advertising or for the 
illumination of shop-fronts, must be extinguished. 

The intensity of the inside lighting of shop-fronts must be 
reduced. 

In tall buildings which are illuminated at night, the greater part 
of the windows must be shrouded; but lights of moderate bright- 
ness may be left uncovered at irregular intervals. 

_ All large lighted roof areas must be covered over, or the lighting 
intensity reduced to a minimum. 

Lights along the water-front must be masked, to prevent as far 
as practicable the reflection of the light upon the water. 
waa aggregation of flares in street markets or elsewhere is pro- 

ibited. 

In case of a sudden emergency, all instructions given by the 
Admiralty or by the Commissioner of Police on the advice of the 
Admiralty, as to the further reduction or extinction of lights, 
shall be immediately obeyed. 


The Order applies to the City of London and the whole of the 





Metropolitan Police District, and to the hours between sunset 
and sunrise; and it will be in force till Nov. 1, unless sooner 
revoked. 





Still Further Reduction Desired. 


On Friday evening, another notification on the subject, bearing 
the signature of Sir E. R. Henry (Commissioner of the Police of 
the Metropolis), was issued by the Press Bureau. It stated that 
with a view to rendering more effective the directions given in the 
orders already issued by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department under section 7A of the Defence of the Realm Act, 
it was deemed advisable to call public attention to the following 
points :— 

All external private lighting not needed to secure the safety 
of traffic should be discontinued. 

Some business and other establishments are still maintaining 
interior lighting of too great intensity, which illuminates the road- 
way. 

The Commissioner of Police is advised that such lighting repre- 
sents, under certain circumstances, a source of danger to the 
particular neighbourhood and to the community at large; and it 
is necessary, therefore, that this source of danger be removed. 

The police have been given directions to take the action 
necessary to ensure that the orders restricting lighting are carried 
out both in letter and in spirit. 


Steps to be Taken in Coast Towns. 


Dealing with the same subject, the following letter, addressed 
to the Mayor, was read at last week’s meeting of the Eastbourne 
Town Council. 


I am directed by the Secretary of State to advert to the notice 
which was published in the Press by the Admiralty on Sept. 10: 
“For the general safety of the community, the country being at 
war, municipal authorities are requested to reduce as much as pos- 
sible the number of powerful electric lights on piers, esplanades, 
and public places, which are visible from seaward or from the 
air,” and to say that insufficient attention has been paid to this 
warning by the municipal authorities of many towns on the East 
Coast. 

It appears that such reduction of light as has taken place has 
been principally in esplanade arc lights and similar illumina- 
tions; but such measures are quite ineffective if the general glare 
of the town lights is not also reduced. There are some towns 
on the East Coast where the glare is still visible as far as 25 miles 
from the coast ; and a considerable part of the object aimed at in 
extinguishing navigational lights has been neutralized by the failure 
of the municipal authorities and the civil population to reduce 
sufficiently the lighting of the coast towns. 

I am, therefore, to request that you will take immediate steps to 
bring this matter to the notice of the authorities of your borough 
and the public, with a view to the lighting of the public streets and 
private premises being reduced. All rows or groups of lights con- 
spicuously visible from seawards should be extinguished, or, if 
necessary for the lighting of the streets, should be lowered as much 
as possible. Sky signs, illuminated facias, and powerful lights of 
all descriptions used for outside advertising or for the brilliant illu- 
mination of shop-fronts at places visible from the sea, should be 
dispensed with ; and where ashop-front consists of a considerable 
area of glass illuminated from inside, the lighting intensity should 
be reduced toa minimum. If bright lights have to be kept burn- 
ing, they should be shaded or the lamp globe painted over on the 
skyward and seaward sides. 

As you are aware, the Secretary of State has power, under the 
Order in Council on Sept. 17, under the Defence of the Realm Act, 
to require any light or lights to be extinguished or obscured; but 
he hopes that when the importance of the matter is brought before 
the authorities and the public, no difficulty will be experienced in 
effecting the desired purpose, without resort to compulsory powers. 
I am to request that you will furnish the Secretary of State in two 
or three days’ time with a report of the action taken in this matter, 
and state whether in your opinion the necessary reduction of public 
and private lighting has been effected. 











London and Southern District Junior Gas Association.—We 
have received from the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. R. Griggs) the 
“Transactions” of the Association for the eleventh session— 
1913-1914. The pamphlet contains the papers and discussions at 
the various meetings and accounts of the visits to works, reprinted 
from the “ JourNAL.” There are lists of officers, council, and 
members; and a portrait of the President (Mr. S. A. Carpenter) 
forms a frontispiece. 


Segmental Retorts.—In the last Engineering Supplement to 
“The Times,” there is an article on “ The Manufacture of Gas- 
Retorts,” in the course of which the writer offers the following 
remarks: “It is a matter for some surprise that the English gas 
engineer has not taken more readily to the long-standing idea of 
the segmented retort—i.c., a retort built-up from several distinct 
units, as opposed to the ordinary type moulded in long lengths. 
The works in which such retorts are in use are comparatively few 
in number ; but extended experience goes to prove that, from the 
point of view of working life, the segmental variety is far superior. 
In fact, it has been claimed that retorts built-up from small seg- 
ments can be worked continuously for five years without requiring 
repairs, as against an average life of about 1200 days for the 
moulded pattern. The preliminary expense incurred with the 
former is certainly rather heavier; and probably this has in some 
measure retarded their progress,” 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Time passes; and the electrical industry—one of the most in- 
dustrious in the (from the Teutonic point of view) benevolent work 
of handing over business to Germany which might just as well 
have been placed in British hands—has 
failed to take any concerted steps to re- 
lieve themselves in future from the odium 
of such transgression against real patriotism. A writer in “ The 
Times” has criticized their sedent policy. He has been looking 
about for indications of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
and the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association making a 
move in trying to assure that the electrical industry shall direct 
their future steps along more patriotic ways; and all he can find 
is that these two bodies have been sitting on their haunches in 
sublime passiveness. On the other hand, the Incorporated Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association have been wasting their time, 
and creating a mass of discord, in considering where they should 
draw the line of membership between pure British enterprise and 
concerns with British factories and German control and capital, 
and businesses that are only agencies for German factories— 
there being a very hearty desire on the part of the Council to apply 
their boot somewhere, in order to purify the membership register. 
The place to draw the line is, of course, against those concerns 
that are merely agents in this country for factories run in Ger- 
many, and the products of which can be equally well made in 
this country. The decision regarding this line seems to have 
about exhausted the Association; and they, too, do not appear to 
be collectively discussing the question as to how far, and what 
are the best means in current circumstances by which, they can 
secure for their members a larger share of the electrical trade 
in this and other countries that has been enjoyed by the German 
manufacturers and traders. The electrical papers urge the 
organizations of the industry to wake up and jointly confer; but 
we are afraid they do not see very clearly what they can effec- 
tively do. “Electrical Industries” suggests that the organiza- 
tions should pull altogether ; and it hopes that the Manufacturers’ 
Association will soon mobilize its forces for constructive work. 
“ Meteor ” of the “ Electrical Times” declines to think that this 
opportunity is going to become historical as a monument to the 
effeteness of the electrical industry. After all that has been 
electrically written, we are afraid the organizations could not do 
much evenif they met together. The Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers and the Municipal Electrical Association cannot promise 
anyone custom. There are others superior to the members of 
these organizations who have the last word in deciding where 
orders shall be placed. Without the promise of securing future 
support, manufacturers cannot be expected to lay down large 
additional plants. It is no use urging any pulling together with- 
out the actual buyers (not irresponsible representatives) meet the 
manufacturers in conference, and mutual assurance be given as 
to future good conduct. 


Laissez Faire. 


The arc-lamp makers have not had a rosy time 
Arc Lamps and ever since the metallic filament lamp came to 
Half Watts. disturb their equanimity. Their experience has 
been worse, succeeding the appearance as a 
competitor of the so-called half-watt lamp. Since the war, their 
horizon has been further limited ; and their hopes as to the future 
must have dwindled considerably. It came as a very bad blow 
to them in the midst of the struggle against the attacks of the half- 
watt lamp, when, through reliance upon Germany for two-thirds 
of the requirements of the United Kingdom for carbons, stocks 
were found to be low; and the only carbon-producing works in 
this country unequal to anything but a relatively scanty supply. 
This was the last straw; and the arc lamp manufacturers see 
their business diminishing daily—so much so that the members of 
the agency firms might now just as well, for all the lucrative trade 
they are doing, pack up and go home. The arc lamp is more 
economical in current than the half-watt lamp; but the half-watt 
lamp does not require trimming, nor does it need carbons. It 
therefore scores heavily at this particular junciure. Several local 
authorities have, since the war began, decided to scrap their 
street arc lamps, and to go to the expense of putting in half-watt 
lamps in their place. Kensington and Stepney, among the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils, have resolved to make the change, or 
contemplate doing so. These are only representative cases. 
It is a dismal outlook for the arc lamp people, as dismal as the 
formerly brilliantly lighted main streets of London are at the 
present time, owing to the precautionary steps taken by the mili- 
tary authorities so as not to facilitate any successful excursion 
trips here by Zeppelins. One American manufacturing firm has 
offered to help in the way of carbons; but the sizes and grades 
of their productions are different from those used in this country. 
The offer to conform to sizes customary here does not seem to 
have been jumped at; and for the reasons that nat only are 
many authorities rather favourable to the conversion of their arc 
lamps to half watts, but the order of the War Office in regard to 
the suppression, or partial suppression, of high-power lamps has 
thrown a considerable number of street and outside shop arcs 
out of action. Electricity suppliers serving shopping centres in 
London will acutely feel the pinch of this reduction of illumina- 
tion during the ordinarily long-hour lighting season. 





The Foster Engineering Company possess 

Converting Arc the virtue of truthfulness. They make 
Lamps to Half Watts. arc lamps; they have many thousands 
running in this country; but in a circular- 

letter they intimate that they realize that the carbon position 


may be a very serious one, and that the half-watt lamps have in- 
trinsic merits over the arc lamps. So they have designed cases 
suitable for enclosing half-watt lamps for use in positions at 
present occupied by arc lamps. Some of the cases have an ap- 
pearance much the same as that of the electric arc lamp; this 
being on account of the top extension in which the discolouring 
fumes of the half-watt lamps are largely collected, in order to pre- 
serve as long as possible a clean body below, so that light depre- 
ciation is retarded more than it would be otherwise. We are glad 
to see the Foster Company are using opalescent globes with these 
lamps, because, although some electrical people who are prepared 
to swallow anything say that the glare of electric lamp filaments 
is not harmful, experience contradicts them. The Foster Com- 
pany, with their thousands of arc lamps burning in this country, 
are rather favourably disposed towards half-watt lamps, which 
they regard as an “excellent substitute” for either flame or en- 
closed arc lamps, and for the following reasons: (1) Their first 
cost is less; (2) maintenance and cost of upkeep are less; (3) the 
light is superior and softer; (4) no expert attention is required, 
and they can be handled in the same way as ordinary incandes- 
cent lamps. The price of the half-watt lamp, p/us the cost of the 
cases, makes the substitution by them of the arc lamps a some- 
what costly matter. 
Some chilly days recently have made at 
Radiators least one of our electrical friends think 
and over (but not very cheerfully) the subject 
Office Heating. of electric “ heating ’—“ heating” is the 
word used, and electric “ heating ” is 
something that refuses to raise one’s ardour. This friend is the 
writer of “Installation Notes” in the “ Electrical Times; ” and 
he has been advising contractors to go out into the highways and 
hedges of our commercial centres, and try to get the occupants 
of offices to adopt electric “ radiators.” Just now it would 
hardly pay them; for nearly everybody is economizing, and 
electric heating in cold weather has a past which tells of in- 
efficiency, and inefficiency advertises itself in excellent manner. 
Some contractors and electricity supply undertakings find that 
when they talk of electric radiators, their voices are as that of one 
crying in the wilderness. The response is not great; but they 
hear the mocking echoes. In some contractors’ windows, and 
in the show-rooms of some electricity concerns, we see the same 
old radiators on view month after month; and the exteriors of 
some of them are already beginning to look the worse for their 
exposure to the attentions of the charwomen who sweep and 
dust. The case put forward for the adoption of electric radiators 
in offices makes rather amusing reading. The article says that 
central heating by hot water has become largely the vogue in 
offices, and it is “ responsible for much ill-health.” Nevertheless, 
it seems that the occupants of the offices enjoy the ill-health so 
much that they are likely to put up with it until “the advan- 
tages of electric heating are more generally recognized by archi- 
tects and property owners.” This is a strange condition of 
affairs. Architects seem to be a long time recognizing the “ ad- 
vantages of electric heating;” and they are largely advocating 
gas-fires to-day. But we read that electric radiators are useful 
for giving the final rise of temperature in individual rooms in cold 
weather—“ the central heating being both slow and ineffective in 
really cold weather.” This again is a strange argument, seeing 
that it is because the electric radiator is “ both slow and ineffec- 
tive” that so many of them have been deposed by gas-fires. But, 
briefly, the electric radiator is advised for installation in offices as 
a stand-by heater “for emergency use.” Wecan offer something 
better—a heater which, using a duplex tap, can be employed for 
taking the chill off the office, or in cold weather raising it to any 
degree that personal choice decrees. Its range of serviceableness 
puts the electric radiator completely out of court ; and occupants 
of offices, as well as householders, have by experience with gas- 
fires and electric radiators learned the real truth of the position. 
Were it not that fairly heavy expense has been involved in instal- 
ling in a few cases (“‘few” comparatively with gas-fires) electric 
radiators, and the unhappy users do not want to incur additional 
outlay at present, there would be a still larger number of these 
miserable pretenders superseded by the gas-fire. 


“ Meteor,” frivolous, optimistic, visionary, and 

Electricity and often unpractical, sees in the position of the sugar 
Beetroot. | market the opportunity for the central station 
engineer. He suggests that electricity and sugar 

production should be combined. Sugar is dear; electricity, in 


his opinion, is cheap, notwithstanding that “the present coal to 
switchboard efficiency mighty seldom reaches 15 per cent.” The 
electricity generating process is a thermal glutton. But what 
matters! ‘ Meteor” can easily turn waste into a fabulous gold 
mine. The thing is at hand; it is simple. A Commission has 


been appointed to organize the sugar supply; the raw material 
is coming largely from the West Indies; beetroot growing will 
doubtless be also encouraged in this country. But there is the 
refining, and its hungry demand for steam. Nothing else is called 
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for than to combine the production of electricity and sugar. It 
is all so simple and plain sailing; and the whole thing can be 
done in the twinkling of an eye. We wade through all this airy 
twaddle; and then arrive at: “ Eventually the day may come 
when the station engineer will show with pride on the one hand 
how he extracts fertilizer as a bye-product from his coal; on 
the other, he will point out to you acres and acres of beet- 
root. But his supreme joy will be the station records, showing 
how kelvins may be produced at an over-all heat efficiency of 
65 per cent.” Happy day! But the fertilizer business is not so 
favourable looking as it was; and with all the temptations held 
out, beet growing has only been a sort of experimental hobby in 
this country, and nothing very much has come of it. Fertilizer 
supply there has been in abundance. We have now to export 
about 75 per cent. of our make of sulphate of ammonia from 
the country, or some 325,000 tons—when we can. Financial 
arrangements make the industry chary to-day about exporting 
the material; and other contemporay circumstances have caused 
stocks to mount up that ought now to be on the high seas. 
Before the war broke out, reduced demand and synthetic am- 
monia produced in Germany brought down the price of sulphate 
of ammonia. The price is still low; and as soon as the doors of 
Germany are again open, and the producers settle down to work, 
we shall not have it all our own way across the seas. If‘ Meteor” 
wants to see the electrical industry prosper as a fertilizer pro- 
ducer, he had better hurry up, get the central stations converted 
while the war lasts to producer-gas operation (with bye-product 
recovery), facilitate and ensure the cultivation of beetroot in this 
country, get a permanent monopoly of the supply of sulphate of 
ammonia at a definite price for beetroot-growing, and then—well, 
perhaps all may be well, perhaps it may not be. At the moment 
the lustre is off the scheme; and the future in this direction is 
rather nebulous. Try again, “ Meteor.” 


GAS ACTS FOR 1914. 





|THirD ARTICLE. | 


In this article, reference is made to changes that have occurred in 
the group of statutory company promotions noticed in our issue 
for Jan. 20 last (pp. 145, 146), when fuller particulars were given. 


The Kidsgrove Gas Company’s Act is, in the main, to empower 
the construction of new works on land bordered in parts by the 
Trent and Mersey Canal, and in part by land belonging to the 
North Staffordshire Railway Company. The powers asked for 
regarding the diversion of a footpath and the construction of a 
bridge and means for transport have all been secured. A series 
of protective provisions have been inserted in the Bill in favour of 
the Railway Company. The Cheshire County Council have also 
been granted certain protecting powers, but not to the extent they 
selfishly sought. The limits of supply have been re-adjusted in 
accordance with the plan described in our notice of the Bill. The 
Company have been allowed to lower their standard of illuminating 
power to 13 candles, as tested by the No. 2 burner. In all other 
respects, standard price, capital, superannuation, profit-sharing, 
&c., there has been no alteration from the original proposals. The 
clause is deleted which proposed to render liable to penalty any 
prepayment consumer who uses a coin, token, or any other coin 
than that of the value and denomination for which the meter is 
designed. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Lees and Co.] 

By the Act of the Leighton Buzzard Gas Company, it is seen 
that they have secured the extension of supply desired, with the 
right to charge 6d. per 1000 cubic feet more in the new area than in 
the existing one. The capital conversion scheme on a 5 per cent. 
basis has been authorized on exactly the terms proposed by the 
Bill; but the contemplated project for distributing £1813 among 
the proprietors in respect of dividends not previously paid in full, 
does not appear in the Act. All the capital powers sought have 
been granted; but the proposed standard price of 3s. 6d. has 
been lowered to 2s. rod. The minimum pressure of gas is to be 
equal to rinch. The illuminating power standard has gone; and 
a calorific value one, in like terms to that of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company [see last week’s “ JouRNAL,” p. 18] has been substi- 
tuted. The penalties are, of course, on the lower scale: Where 
the deficiency does not exceed 14 B.Th.U., £2; where it is over 
14 B.Th.U., but not over 28 B.Th.U., £5; and for each complete 
25 B.Th.U., not exceeding £10. There are no other changes to 
note, [Peviiementory Agents: Messrs. Dyson and Co.| 
_ The Act of the Leyland Gas Company shows that their aspira- 
tions to amend their name by the insertion of the words “and 
Electricity” in the title, and to expand their business by becom- 
ing electricity suppliers, have not been fulfilled. The limits of 
supply have not been extended quite so muchas desired ; but they 
now include Bretherton, Little Hoole, and Much Hoole; and the 
boundary line between the limits of supply of the Company and 
of the Preston Gas Company have been defined. At the end of 
five years, if the Company have not laid mains in the extended 
area, they will not be able to retain it if any other person, com- 
Pany, or authority desires powers of supply. The Lancashire 
County Council and the Lancashire and Yorkshire and London 
and North-Western Railway Companies have secured clauses pro- 
tecting their interests. Additional powers regarding the construc- 
tion of works have been granted. Then comes the abrogation of 
the illuminating power standard, and the setting-up of the calorific 





standard, in like terms to the Gas Light clauses, with penalties 
on these lines: Where the deficiency exceeds 7} per cent., but 
does not exceed ro per cent., a sum not exceeding £2; where the 
deficiency exceeds 10 per cent., but does not exceed 15 per cent., 
a sum not exceeding £5; and where the deficiency exceeds 15 per 
cent. a sum not exceeding £1 for every 1 per cent. by which the 
calorific value is below the margin of 74 per cent. Provision 
is made for the substitution of suitable flat-flame burners for those 
at present in use (not being incandescent burners) if required by 
the gas consumers. The additional capital sought was £60,000; 
but this has been reduced to £22,000, with one-third borrowing 
powers. A provision appears authorizing the Company to apply 
to the Board of Trade for a Provisional Order for electricity 
supply. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood and Co.]| 

Under the authorization of their new Act, the Liverpool Gas 
Company will shed from their title the long-established terms of 
“United” and “Light,” and will appear under the plain and 
more suitable style of the Liverpool Gas Company. The limits 
of supply are now to include the parishes or townships of Child- 
wall, Aintree, Netherton, Sefton, Lunt, Ince Blundell, and Thorn- 
ton. Power is conferred to purchase from the owner (the 
Marquis of Salisbury) the site of the gas-works and the gas-mains 
in Childwall. The scheme for the conversion of “ A” and “B” 
stock into ordinary stock is confirmed. The existing holders will 
receive for every £1 of stock £2 of ordinary stock ; and for every 
£1 of the “B” stock £1 8s. of ordinary stock. Any unexercised 
capital powers conferred by the Act of 1886, at the date of con- 
version, are to be repealed ; but additional capital authorization is 
granted to the amount of £600,000, half of which may be raised 
as preference stock. The Company are empowered to borrow 
up to one-third part of the existing and additional capital. For 
the purposes only of the co-partnership scheme, the Company are 
allowed to issue stock (at the market price on the date of issue) 
without first of all offering it for sale by auction or tender. The 
standard rate of dividend on the ordinary stock is to be 5 per 
cent.; and the dividend on the preference stock is not to exceed 
5 percent. The standard price is the low one of 2s. 1d.; but, in 
applying the sliding-scale in determining the dividend, there is to 
be a neutral zone between the prices of 2s. 1d. and 2s. 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet. For a period of ten years after the passing of 
the Act, the Company may charge for gas within the new limits 
not more than 6d. per 1000 cubic feet in excess of the ordinary 
price charged in the old.limits. The illuminating power standard 
passes out of use in favour of the calorific value one. The 
calorimeter to be used is to be one agreed upon between the 
Company and the Corporation, or, failing agreement, one ap- 
proved by the Board of Trade; but it is to be capable of yielding 
the total heat value of the gas expressed in B.Th.U. The 
standard is to be 550 B.Th.U. (10 B.Th.U. more than the Gas 
Light standard), with the penalty line at 5 per cent. lower than 
the 550 B.Th.U., instead of 7} per cent.,as in the case of the Gas 
Light Company, The other conditions of the testing are the same 
as in the Gas Light clauses; but the penalty clauses are on a 
different scale: If the calorific power is more than 5 per cent., 
but not more than 7} per cent., below the standard, £2; if it is 
more than 7} per cent., but not more than ro per cent. below, a 
sum not exceeding £5; if more than to per cent., a sum not 
exceeding £10 for every to per cent. deficiency. The Company 
are relieved from forfeitures by reason of the presence in the 
gas of sulphur or sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The minimum pressure of the gas is placed at 
12-10ths. Provision is made for (if required) the supply, within 
two years, and free of charge, of a sufficient number of flat- 
flame burners suitable in all respects for the consumption of 
gas of the prescribed calorific value, in substitution of flat- 
flame burners in use at the commencement of the Act. The gas 
may be tested with flat-flame burners for illuminating power for 
information only. The provision in the Act of 1865 as to the 
remuneration of the Directors has been altered so that £2000 
is substituted for £1200. The London and North-Western and 
other Railway Companies are given certain protection. In clauses 
obtained by the Lancashire County Council, the Company agree 
to pay for reinstatement work, where trenches or excavations are 
made under the metalled surface of any road, an amount calcu- 
lated at the price or rate of 15s. per yard cube for reinstating 
concrete foundations, 2s. 6d. per superficial yard for relaying 
pitch-grouted sett pavement, 2s. per superficial yard for relaying 
water-bound macadam, and 3s. per superficial yard for reinstating 
tar macadam—“ provided that if the County Council make any 
delay in completing the reinstatement and making good of such 
road . . . the County Council shall indemnify the Company 
against all costs, charges, expenses, and penalties to which they 
may become liable by reason of such delay or failure.” [A recent 
case against the Commercial Gas Company shows the necessity 
of a stipulation of the kind.|] Provision is made for promoting 
a Bill, in the next available session of Parliament, for the pur-: 
chase of the Fazakerley Gas-Works of the Liverpool Corporation. 
The Company are to pay to the Corporation for the undertaking 
a sum in cash equal to the net debt owing by the Corporation (in- 
cluding any debit balance at the bank) on capital account for the 
purposes of the Orders of 1906 and 1911—that is to say, the 
amount of any loans outstanding at the date of transfer. Provi- 
sion is made with regard to the purchase of stocks at the works; 
and the respective financial responsibilities in relation to out- 
goings, gas-rents, &c., are defined. [Parlianentarv Agents: Messrs. 
Rees and Freres.| 
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The Longwood and Slaithwaite Gas Act provides for the 
transfer of the Company bearing the latter name to the one bear- 
ing the former. Information concerning the two undertakings was 
given when reviewing the Bill on Jan, 20 last. It is seen in the 
Act that the terms on which the transfer is to be effected are as 
then contemplated, and so are the clauses generally. It is, in 
short, an evidence of the satisfactory character of the original Bill 
when we can simply refer readers back to our summary of its prin- 
cipal points on Jan. 20 last, and say that, in regard to those points, 
there has been no change, save in one respect—that is, as to the 
price to be charged for gas in Slaithwaite. The proposal now is 
that the difference of 5d. by which the price of gas in Slaithwaite 
may exceed the price in Longwood shall be extinguished quicker 
than was originally intended. It was proposed that after 1916, the 
5d. should disappear by annual 1d. reductions; but now the differ- 
ence in charge in 1917 is not to exceed 3d., and in 1918 1d. more, 
after which equality in price will obtain. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Torr, Durnford, and Co.| 

The Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and Water Company have 
secured the power to acquire further specified lands for gas and 
water-works purposes. The additional capital asked for—{£150,000 
—has been authorized ; and it is to carry dividends of 7 per cent. 
on the ordinary capital and 6 per cent. on the preference capital. 
The borrowing powers are on the usual one-third scale. Without 
the consent of the Board of Trade, the Company are not to pay 
interest at a higher rate than 5 per cent. per annum in respect of 
any moneys borrowed on mortgage or raised by the creation and 
issue of debenture stock under the authority of this Act. The 
Gellygaer District Council have obtained the insertion of a num- 
ber of protecting clauses, one of which provides that, notwith- 
standing anything in the Acts of 1898 and 1908, the price to be 
charged for gas in Gellygaer shall not after Oct. 1, 1914, until 
Sept. 30, 1916, exceed 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, and after Oct. 1, 
1916, uatil Sept. 30, 1921, 3s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet. It is also 
enacted that the Harcourt 1o-candle pentane standard shall be 
adopted as the standard of light for use in testing the quality of 
the gas. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. W. & W. M. Bell.} 

Mainly, the Riddings District Gas Company’s Act authorizes 
the extension of the limits of supply, the acquisition of the Pinx- 
ton Gas Company, confers additional capital powers, and substi- 
tutes calorific value as the standard of quality instead of illumi- 
nating power. Details concerning the financial position of both 
Companies were given when noticing the Bill on Jan. 20 last, as 
well as of the main proposals. Scrutiny of the Act does not reveal 
any alterations from the information then given, except that the 
sliding-scale clauses appear, with a standard price of 3s. 8d. per 
1000 feet. Succeeding are the calorific clauses on the Gas Light 
model; but in the penalty provisions, we get another variation 
in form: If the calorific value of the gas is more than 7} per cent., 
but not more than ro per cent. below the standard caloritic power, 
the penalty is to be £2; if more than 1o per cent., but not more 
than 12} per cent. below, a sum not exceeding £5; and if the 
calorific power is more than 12} per cent. below the standard, a 
sum not exceeding £10 for every 1o per cent. by which the calorific 
power is below the standard. In clauses for the protection of the 
Nottinghamshire County Council, it is provided that for reinstate- 
ment work, where the trench or excavation is situated under the 
metalled surface of any road, the Company are on demand to pay 
to the County Council an amount calculated at the price or rate 
of 2s. 6d. per square yard in the case of a road made of granite or 
tar macadam, and of 1s. 6d. per square yard in the case of a road 
made of slag. An indemnity proviso appears, at the end of the 
clause, in favour of the Company in respect of any liability occa- 
sioned by the delay of the Council in executing the work. A 
similar provision is included in clauses in favour of the Derbyshire 
County Council, and of the Basford Rural District Council. Pro- 
tection is also granted to the Great Northern Railway Company. 
[Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. Rees and Freres. | 

The Southend Gas Company’s Act does not exactly carry out 
the intentions of the Company when the Bill was promoted. 
They had good grounds for thinking that the Southend Corpora- 
tion were prepared to get rid of the Leigh-on-Sea Gas-Works, 
which came into their hands through an extension of the borough 
boundaries; but as the Corporation thought over the prospect of 
losing this particular pie in which they could keep their municipal 
fingers, they were unwilling to part. The Bill was therefore shorn of 
all clauses referring to the acquisition of the Leigh-on-Sea works. 
The limits of supply have been extended; but there is not much 
else that has beenaltered. Thecalorific clauses have also been ad- 
justed on the lines of the Gas Light ones. Here we have another 
variation in form and terms in the penalty provisions : Where the 
deficiency exceeds 7} per cent. but does not exceed 10 per cent., 
the forfeiture is to be a sum not exceeding £2; where the defi- 
ciency exceeds 10 per cent. but does not exceed 15 per cent. a sum 
not exceeding £5; and where the deficiency exceeds 15 per cent. 
a sum not exceeding £1 for every 1 per cent. by which the calorific 
value is below the margin of 74 per cent. In the usual terms, 
provision is made for the supply, where desired, of suitable flat- 
tlame gas-burners in substitution of existing flat-flame ones. A 
clause for the testing of illuminating power by flat-flame burners 
and for information only is not observed. Astothe testing-place, 
this is to be provided by the Corporation in a suitable room at 
their Municipal Offices or Town Hall, or at some other place 
appointed by them, within half a mile of the existing gas-works ; 
the Company providing theequipment. The promoters asked for 
power to raise £225,000 of additional capital; but the round figure 





of £200,000 appears in the Act, with one-third borrowing powers. 
Capital redemption clauses have been inserted in the following 
terms : 


In any year after the year 1914 in which the divisible profits of the 
Company shall exceed the amount required to pay the dividends 
at the rates per cent. paid by them for the year 1913, the Com- 
pany shall transfer to a fund to be called “the capital redemp- 
tion fund” the balance of such divisible profits remaining after 
paying the said dividends. : 

Provided that as soon as the Company shall under this subsection 
have transferred to the fund sums amounting in the aggregate 
to £30,000 this subsection shall cease to operate and have effect. 

The Directors of the Company may, in addition, if they think fit, at 
any time, and from time to time, appropriate out ot the revenue 
of the Company as part of the expenditure on revenue account, 
and transfer to the said fund, any sums not exceeding in any 
one year the sum of £3000, and not exceeding in the aggregate 
the sum of £30,000. 

Every sum so transferred shall be applied by the Company, as soon 
as reasonably possible, to the purchase of ordinary or pre- 
ference stock in the capital of the Company. 

Stock so purchased shall torthwith be cancelled and extinguished 
for all purposes whatsoever, and thereupon the Company shall 
duly make an entry in their books to that effect. 

Except in the open market, the Company shall not purchase any 
stock at a price exceeding the price at which, according to the 
records of the Company, the last transaction in stock of the 
same class took place, and as soon as possible after each pur- 
chase under this section the Company shall inform the Town 
Clerk of the Borough of Southend-on-Sea of the amount of each 
class of stock purchased and the price paid therefor. 


Protective clauses are included in favour of the Essex County 
Council and the Rochford Rural District Council, both of whom 
are now to be immune from liability to damage caused by steam- 
rollers or traction engines used by them which do not exceed 
12 tons in weight. Two Railway Companies and the Southend 
Water-Works Company have also secured certain rights in con- 
nection with their property. There are no other alterations worth 
notice. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood and Co.| 

The South Suburban Gas Company’s Act confers the power to 
acquire and use the new site for gas-works at Belvedere on the banks 
of the Thames, and to construct a wharf, jetty, railway siding, and 
all auxiliary works to develop the economical use of the land; but 
the electric power scheme has been withdrawn. The Act has 
been distended by a formidable number of protecting clauses, 
which make feartully dry reading. Every substantial authority 
or company with rights in the ne‘ghbourhood seems to have found 
reason for asking tor something. There are the Railway Com- 
panies, the Erith District Council, the Commissioners of Sewers, 
and the Port of London Authority. The Company have obtained 
an extension of the limits of supply to include so much of the 
parish of Shoreham in the rural district of Sevenoaks as lie to 
the west of the Sevenoaks branch railway of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company. The proposals as to the con- 
version into 5 per cent. debenture stock of the existing 4 and 3} per 
cent. debenture stocks have gone through. In connection with 
the clause conferring power to use the new lands for the manu- 
facture of gas and residual products, there occur the provisions 
resulting from the appearance of the Alkali Manufacturers’ 
Association in opposition to the desire of the Company to be 
relieved from the disability placed upon them in 1912 in regard 
to free trading in residuals. The new provisions (which are 
altogether objectionable, in that they are antagonistic to the 
recommendations that were made by the Joint Committee of 
both Houses to whom was referred tor determination this con- 
troversial matter) are as follows: 


Notwithstanding anything contained in section 73 [As to Purchase 
of Materials by the South Suburban Company] of the Actof 1912, 
the Company may at, or for use at, any works erected upon the 
said lands— wi ; 

(a) Work-up and convert the residual products arising directly 
or indirectly from the manufacture of gas by them ; 

(b) Purchase whether from other gas undertakers or elsewhere 
and use the materials required to work-up and convert such 
residual products ; 

(c) Purchase the residual products arising from the manufac- 
ture of gas by other gas undertakers, and therewith manu- 
facture other products of the same kind as the Company 
are manufacturing from their own residual products. |’ro- 
vided that the quantity of any residual product so pur- 
chased by the Company in any year shall not exceed one- 
third of the quantity of the like residual product which shall 
in that year arise directly or indirectly from the manufacture 
of gas by them ; 

(d) Purchase from other gas undertakers or elsewhere and 
use the materials required to work-up and convert the 
residual products so purchased. : 

But the Company shall not manufacture chemicals exclusively 
from raw materials purchased from sources other than gas 
undertakings, or in the manufacture of which the use of residual 
products produced by the Company or purchased from other 
gas undertakings is merely subsidiary. 
A change is made in the enactment referring to the number of 
Directors, which may now be not more than eight nor less than 
five. A clause is included providing that the differential prices 10 
the added and other areas are not to be taken into account 10 
calculating the dividend payable. Existing capital powers may 
be applied to the purposes of this Act. [Parliamentary Agents: 


Messrs. Dyson and Co.| ° 
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ROOM VENTILATION AND GAS-FIRES. 





New Patent ‘‘ Injector-Ventilating ’’ Fire and Other Things Seen at the Works of Messrs. John Wright and Co. 


From the laboratories, vid the works, of Messrs. John Wright and © 


Co., of Birmingham, there have from time to time come many 
innovations in gas-fires—innovations that combined have amounted 
to marked advance in construction and efficiency. But the 
greatest innovation—it is a real surprise—has come for the heat- 
ing season of 1914-15, and on first blush the view is formed (and 
there is every prospect of experience confirming it) that the new 
invention will make a deep impression upon gas-fire construction 
in the future; in fact, Mr. H. James Yates (the Chairman of the 
Company) and his technical staff are so well satisfied with the 
result of their patient and costly investigation that, if we have 
penetrated their minds correctly regarding the invention, they 
would be prepared to say that the words “ make a deep impres- 


sion upon” might be superseded by the more emphatic ones 
“ cause a revolution in.” 


PRECONCEIVED NOTIONS AND PRINCIPLES JETTISONED. 


The new invention (which is fully patented, and the rights in 
which the firm intend to defend) is one of those discoveries which 
show that the plain and open road is oftentimes the best. It 
knocks on the head some of the best preconceived and hardened 
notions as to gas-fire construction. A gas-fire with a front pro- 
jection—made curved, domed, or of the sunblind fashion, and 
ample, so as to capture all wayward products of combustion and 
direct them to the right exit—to which the term “canopy” is 
applied, is something to which we have by time become quite 
accustomed, though the projection is not a beautifier, but ordi- 
narily a necessity. A gas-fire which, by rule which we have held 
as a principle inviolable, has not the edge of the projecting canopy 
extended slightly beyond (taking the vertical line) the nozzles of 
the gas-burner, is something which we have considered should not 
be tolerated in these days when hygienic efficiency has equal, if 
not superior, stand to heating efficiency. But here we are con- 
fronted with a form of gas-grate construction without that which 
we have known as a “canopy,” and with the nozzles of the burner 
protruding beyond the line of internal top construction which (in 
the new type) supplies the equivalent of the edge of the canopy. 
Adverse criticism fails in the presence of the results of the scien- 
tific tests that we have seen applied. In view of them, we cannot 
think it is probable, with normal chimney, that application under 
ordinary conditions will tell a different tale. We hope it will not; 
for it has all too long been a complaint that, in outward form, the 
gas-fire, and latterly the gas-grate, have (this being partly due 
to the protruding canopy) maintained features which, though the 
features are more refined and artistic, have shown that they are 
direct descendants of their original uncouth predecessors. The 
new construction, apart from its primary purpose, gives hope for 
a greater departure in design than has heretofore been made. 


A PRACTICAL AND SANITARY REASON FOR THE CHANGE, 


The heating of rooms cannot be separated from the question of 
their sanitary conditions. Heating comes at a season of the year 
when people are prone to close windows and doors; when indoor 
life is more the rule than in summer time; and when the number 
of the occupants of reception and living rooms varies with different 
parts of the day. The fire as a ventilating agent is then a great 
and valuable factor in the maintenance of healthy conditions. 
But when hygienists and smoke abolitionists get together (as they 
have been doing through the Departmental Committee on Smoke 
Abatement), the question has arisen, as it did when the ex-Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Gas Engineers, Mr. Edward Allen, was 
before the Committee, as to whether the gas-fire exerts such a 
large influence as the coal-fire on the air of a room, through the 
processes of air extraction and induction. It cannot be admitted 
that the gas-fire, as at present constructed, does so in equal mea- 
sure; but modern gas-fires, with their larger flue-outlets, are 
in this respect a considerable improvement on the old types. 
Even so, the removal of air per hour is not volumetrically of the 
same order. We do not know that the crude diversified chimneys 
and fire-place openings, and different sized coal-fires, need be 
taken as affording any definite or even approximate standard of 
necessity. But still we do not find that the ventilating work 
of the coal-fire is too much for healthy conditions; and, there- 
fore, if the gas-fire can be made, as it is claimed to be made 
under the new “ injector-veuntilating ”’ method, to be equal to the 
ventilating capacity of the coal-fire, so much the better. Just 
as Messrs. John Wright and Co. were the first to apply colum- 
nar radiants and a small single fuel top bar or clip he their 
retention, so, we believe, they were the originators of the large 
capacity flue-outlet of oval shape in place of the restricted 
circular flue-outlet which did duty in an inadequate manner for 
So long. Now, however, the firm have come to the conclusion 
that the large flue-outlet alone of oval shape is only a compromise 
between what used to be and what should be for efficient ventila- 
tion equal to the coal-fire, notwithstanding that their “ Thermo-X” 
gas-fires change the air of rooms not only as often as scientific 
authority prescribes as essential to adequate ventilation, but 
actually 50 per cent. more. Hence their research to arrive at 


coal-fire ventilating conditions, and something even superior in 
regard to constancy; and the result has even astonished them. 
The “injector-ventilating ”’ gas-fires will, it is asserted, do every- 
thing the coal-fire will do in the matter of ventilation, and more. 


THE “ INJECTOR-VENTILATING ” PRINCIPLE AND PATENTED 
INVENTION. 


When the fires with the new principle incorporated in their 
construction are examined, the arrangement looks too simple for 
the asserted effect to be true. The blow-pipe is a remarkably 
simple thing; but it has big effects. The simplicity of the new 
invention as presented to the eye is counterbalanced by the fact 
that extremely accurate proportions are essential to give the 
result, and to pass the “ Lancet” and other stringent tests which 
have been applied in the laboratories of the firm. The “ Aero” 
and the “ Zephyr” gas-grates, with the patent “ injector-venti- 
lating ” principle embodied, are the types of fires that at present 
best and fully illustrate the new construction, though the “ Swas- 
tika” fires have also for the current season had the principle 
applied without alteration of the popular design. But examine 
the “ Aero” or the “ Zephyr” gas-grates. There is no“ canopy” 
such as one fully expects to find when the term is used. Go to 
the back of either fire, and it is seen that there is an upwardly 
inclined products outlet, extending practically the full width of 
the fire back, and large, but varying in size, according to the size 
of the fire, and the maximum quantity of gas it is designed to con- 
sume. Connected to the bottom of the products outlet, is a 
horizontally placed partition, which, on the opposite side from 
the flue, does not extend to the front of the hood, but is separated 
from it at a point (determined by experiment) which supplies a 
space and channel opening into the hood for air extraction from 
the room. There we have an innovation which sets at naught 
prior theory and prior practice. 


CHIMNEY 
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Patent ‘‘Injector-Ventilating ’’ Flue. 


From their spacious outlet, the products of combustion pass 
at a high speed, the velocity being accelerated by the general 
structural design—the suction action so set up drawing air from 
the room, through the space in the front part of the hood, into the 
chimney. There is no question as to this room-air removal, as 
will be shown presently—in fact, the experiments of the firm show 
that the air of a normal room, providing the proper size fire is put 
into it, will be changed up to six times in an hour. This being 
so, hygienists cannot complain of any difference in ventilation 
between a coal-fire and a gas-fire under such circumstances. 

The claims for the novel construction are: (1) The entire ex- 
clusion of the products of combustion from the new air-outlet ; 
(2) the passing through it of a sufficiently large volume of air ; 
and (3) the maintaining of full efficiency. Naturally, in regard to 
the first claim, the question is bound to arise as to whether the 
air drawn from the room is likely to become contaminated by the 
products of combustion and escape into the room. But considera- 
tion of the conditions suggests the impossibility of the one or the 
other. The pull of the chimney and the high velocity at which 
the products of combustion travel through their outlet are suffi- 
cient guard against this. Any doubt is completely dissipated by 
chemical tests. We step down into the chemical laboratories 
where the equipment for gas-stove testing of all kinds is as com- 
plete as money, ingenuity, and current knowledge can make it. 
There was seen a gas-grate of the“ Aero” type (a 12-inch one) 
undergoing final tests in order to ensure the correct proportioning 


| of the two outlets before the patterns are made for casting. Once 
_ the accurate proportioning is found, for the particular size and 
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type of fire, it is settled for all time; and this right proportioning 
is not determined until what we have termed the “ room-air ” out- 
let is found by experiment to be absolutely free from the pro- 
ducts of the combustion of the gas. The gas-grate on which the 
experiment was being made stood raised in the middle of one of 
the laboratories, without flue-pipe or any screening. By means of 
glass tubes inserted in the air-ventilating aperture and in the 
products outlet, continuous samples are collected in mercury as- 
pirators; and the air and gases so collected are analyzed. Until 
the analysis of the air in the ventilating chamber shows it to be 
absolutely the same in composition as that of the room under the 
conditions of the test, the fire is not finally passed for the foundry. 


re 





The ‘‘ Zephyr”’ Ventilating Gas-Grate. 


The same test is applied along the front of the fire. At the back 
of the fire, the hand alone gave evidence of the velocity at which 
the products of combustion were passing out, and of the flow of 
the air from the room. The “Lancet” chemical test supplies 
confirmation of the non-passing of products into the room. In 
the adjoining laboratory, combined tests are made of both the 
radiating efficiency and the flue products—a special chimney 
having been erected there, from which the products can be col- 
lected, and a variety of tests can be made, with the numerous 
delicate appliances and equipment found there. Here, again, a 
lighted taper burned fully and brightly in the current of air pass- 
ing up the front part of the hood, while in the current of products 
passing into the products outlet, the flame quickly diminished 
and burned feebly. 

Although the “ injector-ventilating ” principle has yet only been 
applied to the “ Aero” and “ Zephyr” 14-inch gas-grates, and to 
the whole series of “ Swastika” fires—12, 14, 17, and 21 inch—it 
is hoped, before the winter season is well advanced, to have the 
full series of the first two named gas-grates on the market. That 
is the work (in addition to the large amount of works’ control 
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** Swastika’’ Ventilating Gas-Grate (17-inch Firefront) with ‘‘ Dogs.’* 











The ‘‘Aero’’ Ventilating Gas-Grate. 


testing, from metal to finished fire, going on in the laboratories) 
upon which the technical staff is now engaged; and it was seen 
in both the laboratory and the pattern shops, that it is well on 
the road to satisfactory completion. So much for the “ injector- 
ventilating’ system. It is sure to be subjected to much criticism; 
and it is certain to be the subject of much experiment. It is 
equally sure to be, through the gas grates and fires in which it has 
been incorporated, the subject of much general application. There 
will be careful watch to learn the popular verdict upon this bold 
departure in effecting what we can only believe, from what has 
been seen at the firm’s works at Birmingham, is a successful ad- 
vance in the working efficiency of a gas-fire as part and parcel 
of the equipment of a living room. The invention, it appears to 
us, has raised in very practical manner the beneficial service of 
the gas-fire to the user. 


A CrupeE ALTERNATIVE. 


There is one point which may arise in the minds of readers, and 
to which we had perhaps better refer before leaving the part of 
this descriptive article specially referring to the new “ injector- 
ventilating” construction. The alternative to this systematic 
removal of room-air by making greater use of the suction power 
of the hot products of combustion, is the, comparatively, crude 
one of fixing the fire more or less slightly away from the coal- 
grate. Appearance, however, is against this; the fire so fixed also 
supplies a refuge for the accumulation of dust. But the greatest 
drawback is that, the ventilating air being drawn in around the 
sides, top, and back of the fire, the primary convected heat from 
these parts, as well as the radiated heat from the fire back, are 
lost in the updraught. If, as in ordinary practice, there were an 
endeavour to avoid this loss by closing the coal-grate aperture 
with sheet-iron having a hole in it for the flue, this would also 
restrict ventilation. The “ injector-ventilating ’’ method permits 
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** Swastika’’ Ventilating Grate (17-inch Firefront) without ‘‘ Dogs.” 
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the full heat-saving effect of the sheet-iron, yet it thoroughly ven- 
tilates the room through the holes cut for the two flues. 


THE BLEMISH OF EXTERNAL FITTINGS. 


An improving point which the firm applied some years ago had 
for its object the getting rid of the adjustment fittings which are 
usually placed outside the fire casing, and which detract from the 
symmetry of the fire. But, in these fires, they have gone a step 
further in refinement. The gas and air adjusters are hidden 
away immediately behind the “ fender,” and only a little lever for 
turning on and off the gas protrudes from the casing; and the 
supply-pipe can be run up underneath the hearth, or taken in at 
either side, just as is most convenient. But running the pipe up 
through the hearth, and within the fender, of course, makes the 
neatest job. Besides this plan contributing to a neat job, it has 
other advantages. It gives larger scope to design; the air-inlet is 
protected from dust ; and the adjustments are defended from the 
attentions of meddlesome persons, which attentions usually have 
the result of spoiling the efficiency of afire. Nothing being visible, 
there is nothing to suggest tampering with this very vital part. 
The internal situation, too, protects the fitting during transport. 
Another advantage is that the adjustment can be made from the 
front (instead of at the side) by simply removing the fender. The 
arrangement subscribes to neatness; and the firm maintain that, 
if gas-grates are going to displace coal-grates, then everything 
possible must be done to do away with all unsightly parts, and let 
the visibleness of the gas-supply connections be reduced to the 
absolute minimum. With the gas-fire we must get as near as 
possible to the trim appearance of the modern coal-grate for 
high-class work. 
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The ‘‘Chassis’’ Gas-Fire with Trivet Boiling Burner. 


One point about the adjustments may be explained here. In- 
jector adjustments are usually made by means of ascrew. This 
was the practice of Messrs. John Wright and Co. some few years 
ago; anda small collar or lock-nut were used to fix the adjust- 
ments. It was found by them that when the injectors had been in 
use some time, there was a slight leakage—not sufficient perhaps 
to light, but sufficient to smell. They therefore a few years ago 
did away with the screw adjustment, and introduced a concave- 
convex joint, metal to metal, so that it does not matter how often 
it is moved, there will be no leakage. These small points tell in 
producing a lasting satisfaction on the part of the user. 


SILENCE WITH GoopD ARATION. 


Still describing the construction of the “Aero” and the 
“ Zephyr” gas-grates, but not overlooking the fact that many of the 
improvements have been adapted to some of the older patterns 
of the firm’s fires, it is found that an entirely new burner has been 
applied ; and this, in combination with the new injector, gives a 
silent flame, with aération to a degree that avoids with all gases 
any blackening of the radiants. In the laboratory, a fire fitted 
with the new burner and adjustments was alight; and it was 
burning absolutely silently, and yet was fully incandescent—the 
pressure of the supply being 2 inches. 


A Fire THaTt Lirts To PrEcES—THE FIXING OF ORGANIC Parts. 


A rather striking feature about these fires is that the con- 
stituent parts can be simply lifted apart; there are no screws 
whatever. The burner can be lifted out; but it is rigidly sus- 
pended at three points, so that it is always in correct alignment 
with the injector, and the nozzles at all times are exactly placed 
centrally under the radiants—a feature the importance of which 
does not require accentuating. Above this is the radiant carrier, 
which lifts out ; and the front bar supporting the radiants at the 
top also lifts out. The advantage of all this for maintenance and 
renewal purposes, without any disconnection whatever, must be 
at once apparent. 

This brings us to yet another point of interest. On top of the 
radiant carrier, and behind the radiants, is an angle strip which 
forms the seat for the fire-brick back and sides (complete in one 
piece, and so only a single part to handle). Through the bottom 
of the radiant carrier, there work on to the angle strip two wing- 





screws. The bottom of the brick is slightly curved, and the top 
part slightly sloped. The effect of screwing the wing-nuts up is 
to push the angle strip up against the brick; and this forces the 
brick up against the fire casing. The main carrier for the brick, 
it should be mentioned, fulfils several functions. It not only gives 
support to the brick and radiant carriers, but it provides support 
for the burner—in short, it carries all the vital parts, and is en- 
tirely independent of the fire. The whole construction described 
here is the subject of a patent taken out this year. 

The radiants used in the firm’s fires, it may be remarked, are 
now entering upon their sixth season, without any alteration. 
This is not because there is any rooted idea that the radiants have 
reached a point beyond improvement. Experiments are con- 
tinually being made, both in regard to composition and design. 
Several other designs were seen; but every one of them recedes 
in some respect from the efficiency of the type of radiant that has 
been in use so long. 


CONVERTING CoAL-GRATES. 


The “ Aero” and the “ Zephyr” “ injector-ventilating ” grates, 
as already indicated, have been particularly designed to help to 
evict the coal-grate by introducing the full ventilating effect of 
the latter, and yet doing the work of heating in a more cleanly, 
convenient, expeditious, and effective way. The “ Swastika” fires, 
which are handsome designs, and (as previously mentioned) have 





The ‘‘Chassis’’ Gas-Fire Fitted into a Coal-Grate. 


had the “ injector-ventilating ” principle applied, are also service- 
able as ordinary gas-fires, as build-in gas-grates, or to cover exist- 
ing coal-grates. 

But the “ Chassis” fire with the patent ‘“ Thermo-X ” fire front, 
is also deservedly a very popular one for the conversion of coal- 
grates which the owners will not discard. The aim of the firm 
with this fire has been to make {ft so that it appears to be an 
integral and natural part of the coal-grate interior. There is not 
a large amount of iron round the sides and back of the stove. 
The side supports which are necessary for carrying the radiant 
bar are as narrow as possible consistent with strength. The fire- 
brick is also so designed that, when cemented in, it looks an 
integral part of the existing coal-fire back. As described, when 
dealing with the “Aero” and “ Zephyr” “injector-ventilating ” 
grates, the brass fittings and connections are enclosed and hidden 
away from view behind a fender designed to, practically speaking, 
harmonize with any existing coal-grate. The result of the con- 
version is a fire that looks as though it was a component part of 
the original grate. When this is the result, the aim of the 
designer of the converting part has been satisfactorily accom- 
plished. These fires can be had with provision for the insertion 
of a little boiling-ring and trivet. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE. 


While congratulating the firm upon the high efficiency attained 
in respect of radiating capability, ventilating capacity, and noise- 
lessness, a word may be said as to the designs of their modern 
fires. Refinement stampsthem. The advanced dilettante could 
not find fault with them. Whether finished in black, armour 
bright, coloured enamels, or the firm’s new and bright copper 
finish, they look good. Samples of the fires were grouped for our 
inspection. The eye alights critically on one, and then another. 
It is difficult to decide which design one likes best ; and one’s likes 
in these matters are aot always those of other people. But the 
“ Aero” and the “ Zephyr ” vie for favour with the “ Swastika,” and 
even the particularly handsome “ Kenilworth” dog-grate. One 
hardly knows where to bestow thefavour. But what shall we hear 
of handsome appearance, combined with the “injector-ventilating ” 
principle, and the other virtues to which attention has here been 
drawn? Supported by the experimental proof, we feel every 
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confidence in believing that the report of practical experience 
will be a good one. 


A GLANCE THROUGH THE WorKS. 


The visit gave an opportunity, which was taken, of having a 
hurried run through part of the works; it could only be hurried, 
as the place is so extensive, and the operations so many—from 
the laboratory control and research work to the goods finished for 
dispatch. It is a few years now since we were on these works ; 
and they have in the interval been largely extended, and much 
money has been spent on new plant. It is a pleasure to see such 
considerable extension. Yet we are admittedly only on the fringe 
of the domestic and industrial heating business! A new and very 
spacious foundry has been constructed, though the older one has 
a vastness about it which suggests a capacity for meeting all pos- 
sible demands. In the new foundry, and in the operations there, 
the experience of years has been embodied. We cannot here 
describe all that was seen, nor the interest of it all. The opera- 
tions, and the types of goods, and the variety in each class, are 
too numerous for that—from the humble boiling-ring tothe mam- 
moth gas-furnaces, inside one of which (so large is it) men were 
seen working. There is not a thing missing in the matter of con- 
trol—every part is worked to gauge, and mechanical aidis brought 
to bear so as to attain certitude, even to the drilling of the burner 
nozzles. Magnitude makes no difference to individual treatment, 
even to the testing singly under high pressure of cooker connec- 
tions and radiator tubes, and the joints of the completed radiator. 
The same with boiler parts. Nothing is left to chance. 

One other thing was noticed. Busy asthe firm are, there were 
machines standing idle, and there were blank places where ordi- 
narily men are busy. Their present work is elsewhere. Some- 
thing like 300 men have been drafted from works and offices in 
response to the country’s call. Success and a safe return to once 
again take part in the bustle and activity of the normal life of 
Essex Works is the earnest wish of their employers and of their 
fellow workers. 


SOME NEW “ LIFT-OFF” BURNERS. 


Ir is now a generally recognized thing that the choice of a name 
may be a very important matter, and that an appellation is desir- 
able which, at one and the same time, arrests the attention and 
affords a description of the article to which it is attached. Such 
a name was applied by Mr. Neville Edwards (the Managing- 
Director of the Pneumatic Gas Lighting Company, of No. 36, 
Farringdon Street, E.C.) to a burner which he introduced some 
two years ago. Neville’s “ Lift-Off” burner is a term that gives 
rise to a gentle feeling of curiosity; it also precisely describes 
one of the main features of the invention. 








x Side View: Air-Shutter Closed. 


¥ 
Front View. ° 


Side View : Air-Shutter Open. 
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The ‘‘ Lift-Off"’ Burner. 





That is to say, the burner is one which can be instantaneously 
attached to, or detached from, a fitting by simply lifting it on or 
off. It is, too, as uncomplicated in design as it is in fixing. In 
the No. 1 “Crown” pattern—the style in which the burner was 
first introduced—there are three parts, easily taken apart or 
assembled ; the complete arrangement being suspended from an 
ordinary gas-injector (attached to the fitting) by means of a half- 
ball joint, or collar, which forms part of the injector. From this 
joint, the globe-carrier is suspended, by means of three arms pro- 
vided with a ball-socket so arranged that it can be slipped on or 
off the collar. In the globe-carrier there are supports on which 
the mixing-chamber and its cup rest; the top of the burner-cone 
being open, so that there is no direct connection between the 
chamber and the gas-injector. Asa matter of fact,an open space 
of some three-quarters of an inch is left, through which the gas 
passes, drawing into the burner-cone along with it the air neces- 
sary for proper combustion. Exceptional pressures can be dealt 
wit | the gas-regulator provided. It may be pointed out that 
formed with the projections from the body of the burner which 
attach it to the globe carrier are three deflectors, to turn aside 
the —— of combustion which rise up beneath. This part of 
the burner is made of either aluminium or china. 

This pattern of burner, without any mechanical device for air 





regulation, has, the Company say, been found to answer admir- 
ably with London gas—in proof of which assertion they point to 
continually increasing business with it. But for use elsewhere, 
and to meet the requirements of widely varying kinds and quali- 
ties of gas, it was found desirable to make some alteration. Mr. 
Edwards therefore devised, and has quite lately passed into the 
Patent Office, an arrangement by which the air supply is under 
control independently of the control of the gas supply. The 
means adopted are simple. To the gas-injector is attached an 
air-shutter, which can be opened or closed to any extent at will; 
and this shutter is shaped at bottom to take a half-ball joint with 
which the top part of the burner is fitted. From the point of 
view of absence of vibration, therefore, this type of burner is 
equally as efficient as the No. 1 pattern; while its means of air- 
regulation bestow on it an even wider sphere of usefulness. The 
mechanical addition, and the consequent necessary alteration in 
the method of attachment, have, of course, changed the appear- 
ance of the burner, though not for the worse. The design of all 
the patterns is good; and they are well and substantially made— 
in England. The burners can be had in “ shell” styles or fitted 
with reflectors, for shop, factory, or warehouse use—in either case 
to swing or else to remain rigid. The latter type is constructed 
specially for use with bye-passes and for convenience in fitting the 
“ Pneumatic” distance gas lighter. In place of the ball and 
socket joint, a square headed nut is provided, which slips into 
a similar shaped recess in the bottom of the air-adjuster. Thus 
all the advantages of easy removal for cleaning, replacing broken 
mantles, or transferring the burner to another fitting are retained ; 
but the burner will not swing or turn round. All parts of the 
“ Lift-Off” burner are interchangeable; and the same remark 
applies to the whole, which can be instantly removed from one 
fitting to any other arranged to receive it. The greatest claim 
made for the burner is, indeed, in respect to the advantages it 
offers from a maintenance point of view. 

At the offices of the Company last week, there were seen two of 
the No.1 pattern burners which Mr. Edwards stated had been 
in use for experiments extending over a period of twelve months, 
without there having once been any carbon to clean off. The 
light from the burner was shown to be steady and brilliant ; and 
it was only very slightly affected by the putting into operation of 
an electric fan placed near the ceiling a few feet away. There 
was also freedom from noise and smell. The burner has been 
found not to require any fine adjustment; and the light it is cap- 
able of giving Mr. Edwards places at about go-candle power with 
a consumption of 33 cubic feet of gas per hour. The different 
patterns are stocked in standard full size, and can be had in 
various finishes. 








Utilization of Texas Lignite. 

In the “ JourNAL” a short time ago we gave some extracts 
from a“ Bulletin ” issued by the Bureau of Economic Geology and 
Technology of the University of Texas on the subject of the fuels 
used in that State; and in the issue for the 21st of July (p. 163) 
the value of lignite for making producer gas was specially dealt 
with. We learn from the Director of the Bureau (Mr. W. Bb. 
Phillips) that probably the next important industrial movement in 
Texas with respect to fuels will be the establishment of a central 
power plant using lignite, with recovery of bye-products, gener- 
ating electric current for distribution to various points. This 
matter has already been taken up by some American engineers. 
As shown by our extracts, there are very large areas of lignite in 
the State which could be so utilized; and it is thought possible 
that, under the best system, from 75 to 100 lbs of sulphate of am- 
monia could be recovered from some of this fuel, to say nothing 
of the tar and tar oil, &c. 





“Holophane” Glassware. 


The new gas-catalogue just issued by “ Holophane Limited,” 
of Carteret Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., describing and illus- 
trating types of “ Holophane ” glassware designed for gas installa- 
tions, and also depicting some representative fittings, is really 
much more than a mere price list. Particular value attaches to 
it from the fact that the control of light is treated on a scientific 
basis; and it contains much engineering data which cannot fail 
to prove of great utility to illuminating engineers, contractors, 
and consumers. The reflectors, globes, diffusing bowls, &c., are 
of patterns to suit all circumstances; and that they are both 
handsome and effective is a generally acknowledged fact. As for 
the fittings illustrated, it is not necessary to say more than that 
they are in keeping with the globes, and have the look about 
them which is promising of long life. Glancing over the pages, 
one finds some forcible truths and a large amount of good advice 
concisely put; while the explanation of the science of ‘ Holo- 
phane” glassware and the tables and general information have 
been carefully compiled. In short,a study of the catalogue leads 
one to the conclusion that it is not the manufacture of glassware 
alone to which “ Holophane Limited” have given full considera- 
tion. It should, by the way, be emphasized that “ Holophane” 
glassware is made in England. 





Mr. George Nicholas Yourdi, who was Resident Engineer of 
the Elan Valley Water-Works of the Birmingham Corporation 
from 1893 to 1907, and who died at Surbiton a short time ago, In 
his sixty-fifth year, left estate of the value of £17,638. 
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A MONUMENTAL TREATISE ON GAS—VOL. II. 


TueE first notice, in the “ Journar.” dated Aug. 11 (p. 331), of 
M. René Masse’s treatise “ Le Gaz” dealt almost solely with 
the first of the three volumes which it comprises. The second 
volume, however, is perhaps that which will appeal most strongly 
to the majority of gas engineers, and by which their judgment of 
the work as a whole will be mainly given. Nearly 500 pages in it 
relate to the carbonization of coal, and about 135 pages to special 
processes of gas manufacture. 


The first chapter of the second volume, which is the tenth 
chapter of the whole work, deals with the site, disposition, and 
general arrangement of the retort-house. Illustrations are given 
of French, English, and German practice, and some interesting 
data are quoted as to the average consumption of gas per head of 
the population in towns of different sizes, with a view to inferring 
therefrom the increase in consumption which may be anticipated 
inatown. As a guide to requirements when carbonizing plant is 
being renewed or extended, these figures may prove a useful sup- 
plement to the local data and considerations which must always 
be the governing factors in deciding such questions. Chimneys 
are handled very exhaustively indeed, mainly on the basis of 
M. Le Chatelier’s studies of the draught and capacity of chimneys 
of different height and cross section. 

In the succeeding chapter, the author deals with heating on 
general principles, expounding clearly but succinctly the definitions 
and underlying facts of thermo-chemistry. His review of the 
various methods of pyrometry, and remarks on the applicability 
of different pyrometers in gas-works’ practice are well worth 
careful reading. In the next chapter, which covers the pheno- 
mena of heating and a theoretical study of the furnace qud 
furnace, the reader is taken step by step through the laws 
which govern the application of fuel to heating purposes, and 
determine the economy which may be effected therein. Theclear 
study of these laws which M. Masse presents should prove of very 
great value to the student of modes of heating gas-retorts, because 
it will provide him with the equipment whereby he may assess 
them according to the extent to which they embody sound prin- 
ciples of construction and operation. It is always useful to the 
specialist to revert from time to time to elementary physical and 
chemical facts when he is considering modifications of plant and 
method ; for unless he does so his ideas will inevitably follow some 
particular groove, and his resourcefulness and originality will be 
greatly curtailed. We do not remember having come across any 
text-book on gas manufacture in any language in which the prin- 
ciples of heating, as exemplified in producer and recuperative 
furnaces, are set forth more clearly and exhaustively than in this 
work of M. Masse. 

The next chapter, which is the thirteenth of the complete 
treatise, comprises 120 pages in which the methods and plant 
actually used on gas-works in conveying heat to the charge of 
coal are described very fully with the help of 85 illustrations of 
different types of producers, retort-settings, &c. The chapter is, 
as a whole, very good, and the author shows in it a good acquaint- 
ance with the carbonizing plant at many English gas-works. We 
doubt, however, whether he is justified, when referring to the 
characteristic features of English settings, in stating that the 
refractory materials used in their construction and of the retorts 
in particular are very often of German origin. If he had said 
“sometimes ” instead of “ very often,” he would not have over- 
stated the case. 

The chapter on carbonizing plant is followed by one on the 
phenomena of distillation or carbonization. In the theoretical 
study of these phenomena the author makes full use of the invalu- 
able researches of his countryman, M. Euchéne; but on the im- 
portant subject of the action of heat on the coal, he quotes and 
adopts the views of Dr. H.G. Colman. He also elucidates the 
theoretically ideal conditions of carbonization by quotations from 
the writings of Professor Vivian B. Lewes and Mr. Young. The 
next chapter is a lengthy one in which retort-house plant is further 
described. Much space is devoted to typical installations of hori- 
zontal, inclined, and vertical retorts; to charging and discharging 
machinery ; and to coke conveying and quenching plant. There 
are 180 figures to illustrate the examples selected for inclusion in 
this chapter; the first being a section of Lowe’s reciprocating 
retort, and the last a steam-ejector for drawing the gas and fumes 
from an ascension-pipe in order to facilitate the task of the work- 
man engaged in clearing an obstruction from it. It will be obvious 
from these two examples that the author has acted in the belief 
that valuable lessons may be drawn from the failcres, as well as 
from the successes, of the pioneers of gas manufacture; while he 
believes that any auxiliary which will facilitate work in the retort- 
house is worthy of description, even though it may not yet have 
received, and perhaps may never receive, general adoption. 

The chapter on “ Water-Gas” is well written ; but in places we 
think the author has not sufficiently discriminated between pro- 
cedures which are followed in very many gas-works and others 
which have been tried, or perhaps merely proposed, but have not 
been adopted on afy considerable scale. There is an immense 
ulf fixed in'water-gas practice between what has been proved by 
—— day in and day out in numberless places, and what appears 
theoretically possible or is even demonstrable in laboratory 
Conditions. Bearing in mind, however, that France “is the only 





country in the world in which this question of water gas has not 
yet received the reasonable industrial solution which has been 
accepted everywhere else,” it is susprising that M. Masse, who 
is responsible for the words quoted, has been able to write so 
satisfactory a chapter on water gas. Clearly he thinks that his 
country’s policy in the past in regard to water gas has been wrong, 
and he welcomes the innovation recently made by the Municipal 
Council of Paris, by which the Paris Gas Company is henceforth 
empowered to supply gas containing not more than 8 per cent. of 
water gas. M. Masse hopes that the example thus set by Paris 
will be followed in the rest of France. 

The next chapter comes as somewhat of a novelty in a treatise 
on gas manufacture. It relates to coke-ovens, and it is evident 
that the author quite properly attaches great importance to the 
future relations between the coke and the gas industries, from the 
fact that the chapter runs to more than sixty pages. The results 
obtained with various types of coke-ovens are quoted and com- 
pared, and the economic bearing of the supply of gas from coke- 
works to gas-works is discussed. Examples are given of the con- 
ditions of such supply in places—e.g., Ostend, Ghent, Barmen, 
Essen—where it has already been adopted. 

The volume concludes with a short chapter on sundry processes 
of gas manufacture, among which are included the production of 
gas from oil, tar, and wood. 


[In a subsequent article, we hope to review the contents of the 
third and final volume of M. Masse’s valuable handbook. | 





EVENT AND COMMENT. 


The Use of Coke-Oven Gas for Town Purposes. 


One effect of the present war has been the postponement of the 
commencement of the use of coke-oven gas for town purposes in 


a large way in this country—namely, at Middlesbrough, where 
gas from a battery of Otto ovens was to have been taken by the 
authorities. The completion of these ovens, like a good many 
others throughout the country, has been indefinitely delayed owing 
to the impossibility of obtaining the requisite material from the 
Continent. British engineering concerns are now making very 
strong efforts indeed to supply the missing machinery ; and it is 
not too much to hope that the experience thus forced upon them 
will ultimately result in the entire concentration of this industry 
in Great Britain. 

Without doubt some special effort will be made to complete the 
Middlesbrough installation at the earliest possible moment, so that 
the coke-oven people will be in a position to meet the heavy winter 
demand for gas. The experiment will be watched with interest 
by gas engineers and coke-oven people alike, for its success or 
failure is almost certain to determine the ultimate attitude of gas 
engineers towards the question of the employment of coke-oven 
gas for town purposes. It needs to be realized in this connection 
that there is a wide difference between coke-oven gas as generally 
understood (and such as is to be employed at Middlesbrough), 
and coke-oven gas produced in installations such as the one at 
Birmingham, which was described by Mr. W. Chaney before the 
Institution of Gas Engineers two years ago. The Middlesbrough 
plant is essentially a coke-oven plant in the usual sense of the 
word. It is situated at a colliery, and its primary object is the 
production of metallurgical coke; while, of course, the subsequent 
utilization of the gas is borne in mind and due precautions taken 
to maintain a sufficiently good standard of quality. With the 
Birmingham installation, on the other hand, gas is the primary 
object. In considering the adoption of this particular system, 
however, the Birmingham authorities had in mind the practic- 
ability of being able to produce a good class of furnace coke—a 
commodity for which there is a large demand in the Birmingham 
district. This is on account of the fact that there are no coke- 
ovens in the immediate vicinity of Birmingham, because the coal 
of the Midlands, especially from Warwickshire and Leicestershire, 
is of a non-coking variety, and is totally unsuitable for carboniza- 
tion in coke-ovens. 

Were Birmingham situated (say) at Middlesbrough, the Corpora- 
tion undertaking would have to enter into local competition with 
neighbouring coke producers without any advantage it now pos- 
sesses with regard to freight. Again, the Birmingham authorities 
have to buy in the open market the whole of the coal they require, 
and they are comparatively limited in their choice of supply. 
They can, however, produce either a metallurgical or a domestic 
coke, according to the claims of the builders of this particular 
system. The Birmingham plant, therefore, being primarily a gas 
producing plant, it is equipped with the best-known devices for 
conserving the quality and also maintaining the quantity of the 
gas produced. Special doors are employed in order to guard 
against the sucking-in of air, and consequent dilution of the gas 
which is so common on coke-oven plants. As a result of such 
provision, the writer is given to understand that on a recent test 
run made at Birmingham, the yield of gas per ton of coal was con- 
siderably over 12,000 cubic feet, of a candle power of 18, when 
measured by the No. 2 burner, and a calorific value of about 
550 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 

These results certainly contradict the opinion which has been 
expressed in many quarters that the quality of coke-oven gas 
could not be maintained at the standards required for town gas 
purposes; and the writer has no doubt that in the case of the 
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Middlesbrough undertaking such precautions will be taken as will 
ensure the supply of gas being of constant quality and up to the 
required standard in every way. When it is considered that 
modern bye-product coking is essentially a scientific operation 
and usually under scientific control, it is not too much to expect 
that the production of satisfactory gas for town purposes can 
easily be accomplished when desired. 

The corrosion of fire-brick work on coke-oven plants is a serious 
question in many districts both in this country and abroad, and 
very little investigation into the matter seems to have been carried 
out. The cause of the corrosion is generally said to be the 
alkaline constituents contained in the coal, principally in the form 
of sodium and potassium chlorides. The corrosion is confined 
to certain districts, forming what is known among coke-oven 
people as the “salty area.” It does seem, however, to have been 
fairly definitely established that the corrosion is much more 
marked when fire-bricks containing a high percentage of alumina 
are employed. This seems as if the salt in the coal attacked the 
alumina, and hence caused disintegration of the brick. When 
bricks containing go to 95 per cent. of silica are employed, the 
corrosion is much less marked; and the absence of alumina in 
such bricks seems to be a confirmation of the theory that it is the 
alumina which is attacked. If, however, the action is due to the 
alkaline constituents of the coal, one would have expected the 
silica to be attacked equally as soon as the alumina, on account of 
the comparative ease of formation of the alkaline silicates. 

It is not, of course, a simple matter to investigate such a problem 
as this, on account of the difficulty involved in bandling and ob- 
serving the high temperature reactions. This corrosion does not 
seem to have proved as troublesome in ordinary gas-works practice 
where retorts are employed, even when coals known to be from a 
“salty area” have been carbonized. Hence one would gather that 
it is not only temperature which effects the reaction, as gas-retorts 
are worked at a temperature quite as high as that in vogue with 
coke-ovens. It may be that time of contact has something to do 
with it. In the case of most gas-retorts, the charge is carbonized 
for a period of not more than six or eight hours. With coke-ovens, 
on the other hand, the coal often remains in the oven for thirty or 
moe hours; so that time of contact may have something to do 
with it. 

In his recent “ William Young Memorial Lecture,” Dr. Rudolf 
Lessing referred to our comparative ignorance of the catalytic 
actions which may be taking place in the process of carbonizing 
coal; and it is not at all unlikely the true explanation of corro- 
sion is to be found in such a reaction. The use of silica brick is 
getting more common in connection with coke-ovens, apart from 
its resistance to corrosion. In America numerous investigations 
into the question of the employment of silica bricks have been 
carried out; and it is found that if a plant can be worked con- 
tinuously at full capacity, it is very advantageous to employ this 
type of brick. Silica is a good conductor of heat-—much better 
in fact than ordinary firebrick; hence the charge of coal can be 
carbonized in a shorter time than when ordinary fire-bricks are 
used. On account of the higher expansion of silica, however, there 
is increased risk of joints opening should the ovens be cooled 
down at all; hence the above proviso for continuous working. 


_ 


WORKS TOPICS. 


By “Modus Operandi.” 
LUBRICATING THE STEAM SUPPLY. 


Last week was described one of the best types of mechanical 
lubricators for steam cylinders. Another good method of lubri- 


cation—especially where a group of pumps is taking steam from 
a main pipe—is to attach an ordinary sight-feed lubricator to the 
steam-pipe and lubricate the whole of the steam on its passage 
to the pumps. This is very effective. The pumps work well 
without any noise ; the oil consumption is light ; and, there being 
but one lubricator, a good deal of work is saved. The initial ex- 
pense in fitting up a number of pumps with separate lubricators 
is also avoided at the expense of one only. This arrangement 
has, in the writer’s experience, been used with perfect success for 
feeding oil into a 2-inch main steam-pipe which supplies eight 
tar and liquor pumps, most of which run continuously through- 
out the twenty-four hours for seven days a week. The consump- 
tion of cylinder oil in this case has been decreased by at least 
75 per cent. 

The author has had no experience of this arrangement for lubri- 
cating a group of large engines, and he would be chary of adopt- 
ing it for such a purpose. In such cases a mechanical lubricator 
on each engine would seem to be much the better practice. For 
the lubricating of isolated pumps, the same type of lubricator is 
also recommended. It was shown last week that the expense of 
such lubricators is anything but prohibitive even for the smallest 
size of pump. 








THE Use oF GRAPHITE AND OIL, 


Another effective method of lubricating the cylinders of steam 
and gas engines is to employ the “ K. & W. Graphiter,” supplied 
by Messrs. Knowles and Wollaston. It comprises an automatic 
lubricator constructed to mix and pump into the cylinder a pre- 
determined quantity of oil and graphite. The lubricating proper- 
ties of graphite are well known to be without parallel; but the 





difficulty of applying it was so great that, until the introduction of 
this apparatus, it was used but rarely. This lubricator, which 
may be driven off any convenient mechanism on the engine, is 
fitted with a propeller for mixing the oil and graphite into an 
emulsion, and with a pump for forcing it into the cylinder. The 
oil and graphite are retained in a thoroughly mixed state from the 
reservoir to the cylinder, by means of a wire coil, which, being 
attached to the revolving mechanism in the apparatus, is continu- 
ally turning inside the tube. This action prevents the graphite 
settling as a sediment at any point on its way to the cylinder. 
The apparatus is very economical in its use of oil and graphite, 
and enables a good saving to be made in this direction. 

By its use a great improvement is noticeable in the condition 
of the cylinders, pistons and rings, and valves and spindles of gas- 
engines. It appears to prevent the carbonizing of the oil, and the 
many consequent difficulties which this trouble brings about. The 
cost of the apparatus is its only drawback, as the expenditure of 
£17 on one engine cannot always be justified, unless it is continu- 
ally at work or is giving trouble. Where the expense is too great, 
one can hardly improve on the mechanical lubricator, which has 
already been described. 

The “Graphiter” is also suitable for use on steam-engine 
cylinders, and is largely used for this purpose. But, personally, 
the writer considers that it is for gas-engines, where cylinders are 
so often to be found in a dirty condition, that it is chiefly to be 
recommended. 

NEEDLE LUBRICATORS. 


For the lubrication of the bearings of shafting, small crank- 
shafts, connecting rods, and rams, and, in fact, of most bearings 
where the speed is not very great nor the weight heavy the simple 
“needle lubricator” takes a great deal of beating. In this, all 
mechanical complications are dispensed with. The apparatus 
consists of a pear-shaped bottle, in the neck of which is fitted a 
wooden stopper. The stopper is pierced by a small hole, bushed 
with a metal ring. In this hole, a loosely-fitting wire is placed, 
with the object of partially closing the hole. The bottle is filled 
with oil; the stopper with the piece of wire, which is called the 
“ needle,” is placed in the neck; and the bottle is put (in an in- 
verted position) into the oil-hole of the bearing. The principle 
on which it works is exceedingly simple. The inverted bottle, 
being practically sealed by the stopper and the needle, no oil can 
escape unless an equal volume of air is admitted. This is caused 
by the vibration set up by the mechanical motion. It, therefore, 
follows that oil flows to the bearing when the machinery is at 
work, but stops when it is at rest. The principle, of course, de- 
pends on the relative diameter of the needle and the hole in the 
stopper, and on the specific gravity of the oil in use. The regula- 
tion of the feed can obviously be readily adjusted by varying the 
size of the needle. 

The automatic action of the apparatus, which ensures that no 
oil can be used except when required, together with the fact that 
no dirt can get into the oil (which is also protected from the 
action of the air), permits the use of cups containing supplies of 
oil for long periods, and renders the needle lubricator particu- 
larly suitable for use on line-shafting and on bearings which, on 
account of their position, are difficult or dangerous of access. 

The “needle lubricator,” which costs but a few pence, should 
be fitted to all bearings where plain oil-holes exist, and where 
the most expensive type of sight-feed lubricator is hardly justified. 
Workmen are so fond of these pitfalls for dust and dirt—seeming 
to take pleasure in swamping them with oil, in the hope that this 
profusion will relieve them of trouble except at rare intervals. 
Such primitive arrangements are a fruitful source of waste of 
oil and wear of bearings. Satisfactory running cannot possibly 
exist where proper arrangements are not made for lubricating 
every bearing in a suitable manner. The writer would venture 
to suggest that in many gas-works there are dozens of bearings 
where the fitting of a needle lubricator would be the means of 
saving its cost a great many times over in the course of a year. 

For bearings in which a reciprocating motion is taking place so 
many engines and pumps are not fitted with any proper provision 
for lubrication. In these cases, it can only be suggested that 
such omissions should invariably be made good by the fitting of a 
suitable lubricator. This neglect on the part of the makers is 
very greatly to be deprecated. No good purpose can possibly be 
served by so short-sighted a policy. 





The Annual Meeting of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion.—It has already been announced in the “ JournaL” that a 
formal annual general meeting of the Association would be held 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on the 27th inst. It has since 
been decided to hold the meeting at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s Gate, S.W., on the above-named day. 


The Sale of Coke.—With the view of stimulating the sale of 
coke, the British Commercial Gas Association have decided to 
issue from time to time a periodical dealing with coke, on the same 
lines as that entitled ““ A Thousand and One Uses for Gas;” and 
the necessary particulars are now being collected. In connection 
with this subject, the Secretary of the Asséciation (Mr. W. M. 
Mason) contributes to the current “ Bulletin” an article sum- 
marizing a paper prepared by Mr. R. C. Fowler for the Michigan 
Gas Association, giving particulars of a campaign carried out by 
him to increase co-operation with coke dealers and the demand 
per consumer. 
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LOCAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Urban District Council Finances. 
TueE particulars which were given in the “ JournaAL” a fortnight 
ago |p. 717| with regard to that portion of Part V of the Annual 
Local Taxation Returns for the year ended Mareh 31, 1913, which 
deals with the accounts of the Berough Councils, may to-day be 
followed by some figures referring to the finances of the Urban 
District Councils, other than town councils. 


In the first place, it may be mentioned that the number of these 
urban district councils in England and Wales which are included 
in the report is 809, or two less than was the case for the preced- 
ing year. The receipts of the councils, excluding receipts from 
loans, amounted for the year 1912-13 to £11,821,730; whereas the 
figure for the previous twelve months was £11,736,398. These 
amounts included sums received from county councils, and also 
grants. The receipts from general district rates were £5,539,537; 
and from other rates £1,021,781. This side of the account 
includes among other items the following: Gas-works, £1,074,392 
(compared with {1,019,078 the preceding year); water-works, 
£746,767 (against £719,500); and electric light undertakings, 
£463,344 (against £416,140). The detailed accounts set forth 
that the receipts in respect of gas-works included £778,529 from 
gas-rentals, and £264,415 from the sale of residual products. 
With regard to water-works, the receipts included £517,447 from 
water rates, rents, or charges for domestic purposes within the 
districts of the councils owning the water-works, and £146,994 
for water other than for domestic purposes. As is always the 
case, a very substantial proportion of the financial transactions 
of councils that are recorded relates to water, gas, electric light- 
ing, market, and tramway and light railway undertakings, which 
yield revenue. The total receipts from these concerns in the 
year under review were sufficient to cover 96°5 per cent. of the 
expenditure on the undertakings, including charges in respect of 
loans. The amount raised during the year 1912-13 by means 
of public rates accounts for 55°5 per cent. of the total receipts ; 
while the receipts from the principal undertakings which produce 
revenue, together with those in respect of private improvement 
works, represent 24°5 per cent. of the total receipts. 

On the other side of the account it is shown that the expenditure 
of the urban district councils for the twelve months to March 31, 
1913, excluding that defrayed out of loans, was £11,826,073, com- 
pared with {11,607,722 for the preceding year. Among other items 
of expenditure are the following; and there are included in them 
the charges for interest and repayment of loans: Gas-works, 
£1,031,388 (as compared with £954,198 in 1911-12); public light- 
ing, £529,614 (as against £525,020); water-works, £822,217 
(against £824,782) ; electric lighting—excluding a sum of £116,161 
for lighting by electricity included under public lighting— £458,518 
(against £414,880). The public lighting figures exclude the loan 
charges for public electric lighting, which are included under the 
head of electric lighting, as they cannot be separated. The total 
loan charges—repayment of principal (otherwise than out of sink- 
ing funds and redemption funds), payments to sinking, &c., funds, 
and interest on loans—amounted to £3,021,310, as compared with 
£2,996,457 in the preceding year. Of the principal and interest 
paid, and allocations to sinking funds, £255,722 was on account 
of gas-works, £402,714 for water-works, and £221,903 for electric 
light works. 

Including sums spent in anticipation of loans, the expenditure 
of the urban councils out of loans within the period under review 
amounted to £2,285,825. Of this sum, £150,897 was on gas- 
works, £349,433 on water-works, and £155,968 on electric light. 
The total expenditure out of loans during the year was more by 
£260,991 than in 1911-12. The amount expended on gas-works 
exhibits an increase of about £50,000; while that for water-works 
is £70,000 higher, and that for electric lighting some £15,000 more. 
The aggregate amount of the loans raised duriny the year was 
£2,296,136, including the following sums: Gas-works, £178,861 ; 
water-works, £340,303; and electric lighting, £135,473. The 
amount of the loans raised exceeded by £125,564 that of the 
preceding year. 

During the year the amount that was actually repaid in respect 
of loans (including payments out of sinking or redemption funds, 
but excluding unexpended balances of loans applied to the repay- 
ment of principal) was £1,766,379 ; and the outstanding loans at 
March 31, 1913, amounted to £35,348,891, as compared with 
£34,878,806 twelve months earlier. Thus the total amount out- 
standing increased during the year by £470,085. At March 31, 
1910, the amount outstanding was £37,048,387, so that in the in- 
terval there has on balance been a substantial reduction in the 
loans. It has, however, to be borne in mind that decreases are 
sometimes occasioned by transfers to municipal boroughs and 
other authorities consequent on the incorporation of urban dis- 
tricts or their addition to boroughs. Looking back over the four 
years for which statistics of the loans outstanding are given, it is 
noticed that in this period the amount of the loans for gas-works 
Purposes has decreased from £3,449,329 to the figure now 
given of £3,313,383. With reference to electric lighting under- 
takings, the decrease has been somewhat more marked—from 
£2,511,398 to £2,400,960. In the manner of water-works, how- 
ever, there has naturally been an increase, although not a par- 
ticularly heavy one; the figure for 1909-10 being £5,621,352, as 
compared with {5,842,110 for 1912-13. 








Of the total outstanding debt at March, 1913, £3,313,383 was 
for gas-works purposes, £5,842,110 for water-works, £7139 for 
public lighting (other than public electric lighting), and £2,400,960 
for electric lighting. In all cases, except the small item for 
public lighting, these amounts are somewhat more than was the 
case a year earlier. The amount remaining at the end of the 
twelve months in sinking and redemption funds for meeting 
loans repayable in this way was £610,874. The sum paid into 
the funds during the year was £228,159; while the amount taken 
out of them and applied to the repayment of principal amounted 
to £213,811. 

Based on the figures of the census for 1g11, the total popula- 
tion of the 809 urban districts other than boroughs was 7,952,827. 
The total assessable value of these districts for the purposes of 
the general district rates, or other rates out of which the general 
expenses of the district councils were defrayed, was £34,945,209. 
Apart from education, the rates raised by the councils equalled 
3s. 2°8d. in the pound on the assessable value of the districts. 
This figure compares with 3s. 2°7d. in 1911-12. 





PHYSICAL RESEARCH.* 


THERE are one or two papers in the latest collection of communi- 
cations by members of the staff of the National Physical Labora- 
tory which contain matter of interest to gas men. These com- 
munications have all been published earlier in different technical 
or scientific journals, in some cases in somewhat abbreviated form, 
but are now republished in order to present them apart from other 
matter, in a more permanent record of the varied researches 
carried out at the laboratory. © Though the papers in the collec- 
tion which appeal more directly to gas engineers have already 
been noticed in the “*JouRNAL,” their republication in extenso in 
the volume before us suggests that there are a few matters to 
which attention may usefully be drawn afresh. 

The first paper is one by Mr. W. F. Higgins, B.Sc., on “ Vis- 
cometry.” This was read before the London Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry in May, 1913, and records the 
second part of a research on methods and apparatus used in 
petroleum testing. This part of the research comprises an in- 
vestigation of the Redwood and Engler viscometers, undertaken 
with a view to deducing formule and tables for the conversion of 
their readings into units of absolute viscosity. The task, which 
has been attempted by other investigators also, is not an easy 
one; but so far as the Redwood instrument is concerned, Mr. 
Higgins offers the formula :— 


= ( 0'0026 T — Fs) 5 

in which 7 is the viscosity of the oil in C.G.S. units, Sits density in 
grams per c.c.,and T the time, in seconds, of its outflow from the 
Redwood viscometer. It is not clear whether this formula has 
been deduced from experiments on one Redwood instrument, or 
on several. There is no reference to more than one instrument 
having been studied. An interesting addition to the paper since 
it was read before the Society of Chemical Industry is a table of 
the densities of eight different samples of oil; the readings having 
been made for each oil at intervals of 10° C. over the range from 
10° to 70° C. The results confirm the conclusion that the co- 
efficient of expansion of most oils is inversely proportioual to their 
densities. Someexplanatory paragraphs have also been added to 
the paper in various places since it was originally presented. 

An interesting paper is that of Dr. T. E. Stanton, F.R.S., and 
Mr. J. R. Pannell, on “ Similarity of Motion in Relation to the 
Surface Friction of Fluids,” which has previously appeared in the 
“ Transactions of the Royal Society.” The authors have, inter 
alia, extended the work of Osborne Reynolds on the friction of 
water flowing in pipes, by means of investigations on pipes of 14, 
4, 3, and 4 inch in diameter. They have also studied the friction 
of air in pipes of these diameters and one of 4 inches diameter, 
and of thick oil in a pipe of the latter size. The rest of their 
present study bears more directly on aeronautical problems. 

There are twelve other papers included in the present volume 
of “Collected Researches ;” but their subject-matter is not of 
special interest to our readers. -It is curious that men working 
at the same national institution have not come to some agreement 
as to whether an apparatus for measuring viscosity is a “ visco- 
meter” or a “viscosimeter.” Mr. Higgins uses the former word ; 
while Dr. Stanton and Mr. Pannell adopt the latter, which is, we 
think, the preferable form. 





*'*The National Physical Laboratory. Collected Researches, Vol. XI., 
1914."' London: Harrison and Sons; 1914. 








Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.— 
The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. C. Head) announces that the Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual general meeting at the Hotel Cecil 
on Thursday, Nov. 12; the business being preceded by afternoon 
tea (which will be served from 3.30 to 4.30. After the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, Mr. Samuel Glover will submit a 
paper entitled “Studies on the Microscopic Sections of Coals.” 
The studies will include the coals generally used throughout the 
southern district. The paper will be followed by a general dis- 
cussion, to be opened by the President (Mr. Thomas Glover, of 
Norwich) on the position created by the war in the gas industry in 
the South of England. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE RAFT UNDER THE NEW RETORT-HOUSE AT GREENOCK. 


[The Indented Bar and Concrete Engineering Company. | 


FERRO-CONCRETE IN GAS-WORKS. 


Illustrations of Works Completed. 


In last week’s “ JouRNAL” (pp. 2629), there was 
reproduced the lecture by Mr. W. Noble Twelve- 


trees delivered the previous Saturday before the 
Manchester Junior Gas Association, dealing with 
the subject of reinforced concrete. At the con- 
clusion of our report, it was stated that the 
lecturer invited attention to some views illus- 
trating various kinds of structures which would 
show the applicability of the material to the varied 
requirements of gas-works engineers. Several 
firms interested in this particular form of construc- 
tion have since sent illustrations of their different 
systems; and these are reproduced as a supple- 
ment to Mr. Twelvetrees’ lecture. 

Specifically referring to the view given above, 
it may be stated that this form of “raft” was 
probably used first of all in a gas-works in the 
erection of a retort-house on what for the par- 
ticular purpose was some exceedingly bad ground. 
Thus the Greenock Corporation Gas Commis- 
sioners decided, in view of the local conditions, 
to make use of the reinforced concrete raft shown 
—taken at the time when the steel work was in 
position. It may be also mentioned that so very 
uncertain was the nature of the site that in places 
it was necessary to fill-in with mass concrete 
before the steel for the reinforced concrete raft 
was put down. 

The raft is of the slab type, made up of six 
beams, 2 ft. 3 in. deep over all, filled-in with 16-inch 
slabs. The total area is just over 5500 super 
feet, and the average load which the raft will 
carry will be 15 cwt. per square foot. The four 
centre beams will bear forty retorts, and the out- 
side beams will take the walls. 

The work was carried out by Messrs. R. Aitken- 
head and Son, Limited, to the design of the 
Indented Bar and Concrete Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, for Messrs. Woodall, Duckham, 
and Co., of Palace Chambers, Westminster. 

The other illustrations are of work carried out 
by 

The British Reinforced Concrete Company. 
Messrs. Edmond Coignet, Limited. 
Messrs. L. G. Mouchel and Partners, Limited. 
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Reinforced Concrete Work at the Bentley Colliery, Yorks. 


[Hennebique Ferro-Concrete System. | 





Coal Bunkers at Plymouth. 


[Hennebique Ferro-Concrete System. ] 
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Coal Bunkers at Low Moor 


British Reinforced Concrete Company. 








Coal Washery Bunkers at Bargoed, Glamorganshire. 


The Coignet Reinforced Concrete System. | 











Columns for Girders to carry Glover-West Vertical Retorts. 


The work was carried out to the instructions of West's Gas Improvement 
Company by the British Reinforced Concrete Company, 




















“Wall of Gasholder Tank at the Poole Gas- Works. 





[British Reinforced Concrete Company. } 


SEMI-INDIRECT GAS LIGHTING IN A BALL-ROOM. 





An illustration (for which acknowledgment is made to the Gas 
Light and Coke Company) is given in the current number of the 
“ Tlluminating Engineer ” of an artistic installation of semi-indirect 
gas lighting in a large room frequently used for dancing at the 
Roebuck Hotel, Buckhurst Hill. 


Our contemporary remarks, in regard to the matter, that “the 
semi-indirect system of lighting has lately come into very general 
use for electric lighting. But thereis no reason why it should not 
be used equally well with gas; and quite a variety of gas units 
of this kind are now available: The advantages of the system 


are that the light is softened and diffused, and the mantles are 
screened completely from the eyes—good use being made of the 
In this way, the light is spread 


reflecting powers of the ceiling. 





into all corners of the room; but, owing to the reflectors being 
translucent, a certain proportion of the light is also transmitted 
downwards. Another point to be noted is that, with the light 
thus spread all over the room, the furniture can be displaced 
without the illumination being prejudicially affected as would be 
the case if local lights were used foreach table. In this case, for 
example, the floor can be cleared and tke tables replaced again 
without the least trouble. The lighting of ball-rooms is con- 
veniently controlled by a tap on the floor-level, so that the gas 
can be quickly turned down at times when not required.” 








Mark Masonry.—The annual installation in connection with 
the Caldene Lodge of Mark Master Masons was held last Tues- 
day at the Masonic Hall, Hebden Bridge. After the usual busi- 
ness had been disposed of, Bro. E. J. Wellens was installed into 
the chair of the Lodge, and afterwards invested his officers for 
the year. 


Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District)—The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Lawrence Farquhar, of Alloa) announces that the 
opening meeting of the session will be held in the Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh, next Saturday. Mr. R.B.Chalmers, of North 
Berwick, will deliver his Presidential Address; and this will be 
followed by a lecture on “ Exhausters,” by Mr. C. H. Kraushaar. 
All visits that had been arranged for during the session have been 
cancelled, owing to the national crisis. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN PURIFICATION AT MONTREAL. 


Switching-on the Foul Box Last. 


At the last Annual Meeting of the Canadian Gas Association, 
Mr. Howarp Many, the Engineer of the Montreal Lighting, Heat, 
and Power Company, read the following paper, giving particulars 
of his system of changing purifiers. 


Several years ago the writer found it necessary to increase the 
capacity of eight purifiers 25 feet square and 5 feet deep. At this 
time the scheme for reversing the flow of gas through the purifiers 
had just come out, as had also the theory of placing the foul box 
last. The purifiers in question were connected in series of two, 
and were operated by a valve system with 20-inch connections. 
As the design of the building would permit the purifiers to be 
deepened to 10 or 12 feet to gain additional capacity, it was 
decided to convert the eight into two series of four boxes each, 
and to pass the gas down instead of up through the oxide. 

To convert the purifiers into down-flow boxes, it was only 
necessary to change the stand-pipe from the outlet to the inlet 
connection; and convert from a two-box system to a four-box 
system it was only necessary to make new connections between 
the boxes. 

When ready to operate, the purifiers were filled with 48 inches 
of new oxide in one layer. The gas passed through the puri- 
fiers averaged 3} million cubic feet per day, containing from 400 
to 450 grains of sulphuretted hydrogen per 100 cubic feet. Each 
set of four boxes was passing 1} million cubic feet: of gas per day. 
Air was admitted at the exhauster outlet for the revivification of 
the oxide at the rate of 14 per cent. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
passed. As it had been decided to adopt the theory of placing 
the clean box first and the foul box last, the purifiers were opera- 
ted for three weeks before the first box was thoroughly fouled— 
sulphuretted hydrogen then showing slightly at the outlet of the 
third box. 

The purifiers were put to work with No. 1 as the inlet and No. 4 
as the outlet in both series. They were then switched so that 
No. 2 became the inlet and No. 1 the outlet—in other words, the 
foul box was placed last in the series. Testing for sulphuretted 
hydrogen with acetate of lead paper, and allowing gas to impinge 
upon the paper for three minutes, the gas at the outlet of the first 
box slightly discoloured the paper, and the second and third boxes 
showed absolutely clean. But gas at the outlet of the fourth box 
blackened the paper in a few seconds. Believing that the pre- 
sence of sulphuretted hydrogen was due to foul gas left in the 
purifier before the switch was made, the purifiers were continued 
in series for thirty minutes, testing for sulphuretted hydrogen 
continuously. As no improvement was apparent, and as there 
was danger of the gas in the holders being fouled, it was decided 
to cut out the last box and refill with new oxide. The clean box 
was again placed first in the series, and the purifiers operated for 
two weeks before the switch was made placing the foul box last. 

Testing for sulphuretted hydrogen on the third and fourth 

urifiers, the same results were obtained as on the first test. The 
ast purifier did not show clean, or give any indication of cleaning- 
up, though gas absolutely free from sulphuretted hydrogen was 
entering it. It was therefore decided that the material in the first 
box had become too foul to revivify, although the quantity of 
air had been increased to 3 per cent. per 1000 cubic teet of gas 
passed. We again changed the oxide, and placed the purifier 
first in series—switching it to the last in the series after passing 
gas for three days. Testing for sulphuretted hydrogen at the 
last purifier, a slight discoloration showed on the test-paper, which 
cleaned-up in less than ten minutes; showing absolutely clean gas 
on a three-minute test. It was then conclusively proved that a 
purifier would not clean-up if operated as the first box for two or 
three weeks. It would, however, do so if operated for three days; 
and we therefore decided to refill purifier No. 2, as this box had 
been first in the series, while purifier No. 1 was being refilled. 

Both series of four boxes were put to work on a three-day 
schedule, and operated for two months before it was necessary 
to make any change in the system adopted. Not having catch 
purifiers, we were afraid that sulphuretted hydrogen would go 
forward into the holders during the period required for the last 
box to clean-up after the switch was made. The longer the 
material was in use, the greater the time required for the last 
box to show free of sulphuretted hydrogen. We therefore decided 
to adopt a new schedule of switches which would give us a catch 
purifier and eliminate any danger of sulphuretted hydrogen being 
carried forward into the holder. 

Where a centre-valve is used and only three purifiers are work- 
ing, it is possible to switch-on the foul box last by placing the 
fourth box first in the series for one hour to clean-up, and then 
switching ahead to operate with the third box the inlet and the 
first one the outlet for a three days’run. Our schedule was made 
out as follows— 





Operate series for three days with foul box last . I—2—3—4 
Operate series for sixty minutes with catch box. 4—I— 2-3 
Operate series for three days with foul box last . 2—3—4—-I 
Operate series for 60 minutes with catch box I—2—3—4 
Operate series for three days with foul box last . 3—4—I—2 
Operate series for 60 minutes with catch box . 2—3—4—I 
Operate series for three days with foul box last . 4—I—2—3 
Operate series for 60 minutes with catch box. 3 -4—-I—2 
Operate series for three days with foul box last. I—2—3—4 


Operate series for 60 minutes with catch box 


-i-ne-s 





By switching the purifiers every three days as per schedule, we 
were able to operate for twelve months before it was necessary 
to change the oxide. 

On opening a purifier, the oxide was found to be very hard, and 
it required picks and bars to break it up before we could remove 
it. Owing to the trouble experienced in removing the oxide, and 
the increase in back-pressure due to its hardness, we decided to 
refill every six months; the fouled material being revivified and 
replaced for another six months’ run. Testing for sulphuretted 
hydrogen at the inlet and outlet of the first box, we found that an 
average of 95 per cent. was removed when the clean box was 
placed first in the series. 

Oxygen admitted for revivification was not taken up in the first 
or the second purifier, but passed into the third and fourth puri- 
fiers, where revivification took place. This fully demonstrated 
the claim that oxygen had no affinity for sulphur oxide in the 
presence of sulphuretted hydrogen. The sulphur content in the 
oxide after twelve months’ run averaged 50 per cent. 

In the reconstruction of the Montreal Gas-Works this system 
of purification was adopted, and it has been in successful opera- 
tion on four purifiers for the past five years. These purifiers 
have a capacity, as per Mr. Newbigging’s rule, of 1,458,000 cubic 
feet per 24 hours, counting three boxes working and one box off 
for cleaning. We are purifying 4 million cubic feet of coal gas 
per day with these four purifiers, switching the valves every third 
day to place the foul box last, according to the schedule adopted. 
The only trouble we experienced is due to back-pressure caused 
by the hardening of the oxide. It is therefore necessary to refill 
the purifiers every four to six months. 

Additional retort-benches will increase our coal gas production 
to 6 million cubic feet per day ; and as we believe the purifiers would 
be damaged if we attempted to force more than 4 millions per day 
through them, the water-gas purifiers will be changed-over to coal 
gas, and cylindrical steel purifiers erected for the purification of 
the water gas. These purifiers will be built in the open air. 

Our experience demonstrated that the clean box first and the 
foul box last, while more than doubling the capacity of our puri- 
fiers, also enabled us to defer in one place indefinitely and in 
Montreal for five years, additional capital expenditure for purify- 
ing apparatus. 








A Connecting-Link between Gas-Works and Coking Plants. 


““Chemical Abstracts” recently contained the following re- 
marks by Herr A. Gobiet, in “ Feuerungstechnik,” on the hori- 
zontal regenerative chamber furnace as a connecting-link between 
gas-works and coking plants: “ This furnace combines the advan- 
tages of coke plants and gas-works, and leaves out their dis- 
advantages. It makes use of the heat in the gases leaving the 
furnace, and a cheaper coal mixed with the more expensive gas 
coal may be used. In a test made on a regenerative chamber 
furnace, the tar yield was approximately 4°5 per cent., and was a 
thin fluid of about 1°09 sp. gr., and contained 2°65 per cent. of 
free carbon. The naphthalene content of the gas was very low; 
and the cyanogen content varied between 35 and 108 grammes per 
100 cubic metres in the crude gas, and 7°5 grammes in the purified 
gas. The gas reached a maximum heating value of 5800 calories 
at o° C. and 760 mm. between the thirteenth and fourteenth 
distillation hour.” 





Coke Fuel for Motor Omnibuses. 


In the “ JournaL” for the 18th of August last (p. 379), it was 
mentioned that the National Steam-Car Company had decided to 
adopt coke as the fuel for driving their omnibuses. The current 
number of the “ Co-Partner’s Magazine” of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company contains an illustration of one of the cars fitted 
for the purpose named; and the following particulars are fur- 
nished in regard to it. The equipment consists of a water-tube 
boiler which is fired exclusively with gas coke graded to a con- 
venient size. Enough coke for a fifty-mile run with full load is 
carried in bunkers around the boiler-casing. The bunkers are 
provided with sloping bottoms, and the coke is fed automatically 
on to a rocking fire-grate as the demand for steam is increased 
or decreased—say, on an undulating road or in dense traffic. 
Paraffin oil fuel costs rather less than 2d. per car-mile. Com- 
pared with coke fuel at o'4d., the significance of the saving to be 
effected will be realized. A halfpenny saved per car-mile on all 
the London omnibuses would amount approximately to £200,000 
per annum. The illustration to which reference has been made 
shows how a coke-fired motor chassis looks. The similarity to 
an ordinary petrol chassis and the absence of a chimney are 
noticeable features. A chimney is quite unnecessary, as the pro- 
ducts of combustion are drawn downwards from the smoke-box 
by means of a steam-jet exhauster, and are discharged on to the 
road surface through a dust-catcher and cooler. On some trial 
runs the following results have been obtained: Distance travelled 
without clinkering, 105 miles; non-stop runs accomplished, 50 
miles; total weight carried, including chassis, 6 tons; average 
steam pressure, 250 lbs. ; average temperature of steam, 650° Fahr. ; 
fuel cost, o'4d. per car-mile, at 19s. per ton. This fuel cost 15 
equivalent to petrol at 4d. per gallon. In developing the details 
of the coke-burning equipment, the Company have had the bene- 
fit of the active co-operation of the London Coke Committee. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 





Municipalities and the Price of Gas—A Suggested Suspen- 
sion of Sinking Funds. 


Sir,—Referring to the leader in your issue of Sept. 29, on “ Munici- 
palities and the Price of Gas,” I beg to enclose a copy of a letter that 
I addressed to the President of the Local Government Board on the 
7th ult., on the subject of the suspension of sinking funds. 

I have also pointed out to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that, by 
the employment this year of sinking funds for other purposes than the 
payment of debt, municipalities need not go into the market to borrow 
money in comp3tition with the State during the period of financial 
stringency. 

Both letters have been formally acknowledged. 

Frepk. A, Prick, Superintendent. 

Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester, 

Oct. 3, 1914. 
[ENCLOsvRE. | 
To the Right Honourable Herbert Samuel, M.P., President of the 
Local Government Board. 
SINKING Funps. 


Sir,—The present war will undoubtedly press very heavily upon the 
finances of municipal corporations -and other local bodies, and conse- 
quently there must be a serious increase in rates next year. It seems 
to me that the Local Government Board might give some relief by sus- 
pending sinking funds for a time, or extending the period over which 
loans raised for local purposes are repayable. This course is sug- 
gested to me by the consideration of the sinking funds of the Man- 
chester Corporation. 

I have extracted from the City Treasurer's annual abstract of 
accounts the secured debt at the end of each year for the past ten 
years, and the amount of sinking fund set aside each year out of the 
rates for the redemption of such debt. 


Sinking Fund Percentage 

Year. Sovgued Set Aside on ¥ 

: in the Year, Debt. 
1905 . . . $22,631,741 £399,029 1° 763 
1906 «5 ss 22,631,290 438,144 1'936 
ik an 22,737,752 452,729 I'g99I 
1908 . . . 22,725,029 477,911 2° 103 
1999 . s 22,964,111 493,411 2°148 
16TO. «5 «+ + 23,522,848 529,530 2°251 
IQIT « «© + 23,746,151 556,854 2°345 
I9I20 se 23,749,310 577:159 2°430 
ee 23,336,610 es 594,016 oe 2°545 
1914. 23,569,862 ae 604,378 AF 2°564 


It will be at once observed that the Manchester Corporation is pay- 
ing off its debt much more rapidly in 1914 than it was in 1905 ; and the 
same will no doubt apply to all other authorities whose debt is under 
the control of your Board. According to the 1905 figures, the debt 
of the Manchester Corporation would be redeemed in 56°71 years, 
whereas the figures for 1914 show that it would be extinguished in 39 
years. 

It seems to me that this is a source from which relief of the pressure 
of increased rates may be legitimately looked for ; and I have pleasure 
in submitting the question for the consideration of your Board. 

Iam, &c., 
(Signed) Frepx. A. Pricer. 

The Mount, Altrincham, Cheshire, Sept. 7, 1914. 





The Welsbach Company and its Shareholders’ Meeting. 

S1r,—The Chairman and Directors of the Welsbach Light Company 
would appear, from the letter in your last issue, to prefer to obscure 
the issue of their connection with the Auergesellschaft in Berlin, and 
its allied gas and electric companies, rather than give to me the ex- 
planation of policy to which, as a shareholder in the Company, I was 
entitled at the annual meeting. 

The anonymity conferred upon me by your report was not of my 
seeking ; and, being unaware of my identity, you had no knowledge 
of my connection with another Mantle Company. You were probably 
equally ignorant of what I believe was the feeling of the majority of 
the shareholders—that Mr. Charles Lock’s eulogy of the architectural 
prowess of the Company was some small return for his fees as Trustee 
for the Debenture Holders. 

In any case, the facts are that : 


(1) The capital of the Company, as shown by the last return to 
Somerset House before the war, is £265,000 divided into 
265,000 shares of £1 each. 

(2) 167,131 of these shares (i.¢., 63 per cent.) are held, or were 
held at the beginning of the war, by the German Auer Com- 
pany and its nominees. 

(3) Until the outbreak of war, the Chairman of the Company was 
Richard Feuer, the Governing Director of the Auer Com- 
pany, the pressure of which Company on the gas-mantle 
industry through the holding of the Travancore monazite 
by the General Electric Company is responsible, I maintain, 
for the present difficulties of the British mantle industry. 

(4) That the policy of the Welsbach Company, since 1911, has 
been identified with, if not actually dictated by, the German 
Auer Company. Has this, or has this not, been to the 
detriment of British interests in both incandescent mantles 
and gas? 

(5) That at the outbreak of war more than half its cash, shown by 
= _nennnce-ohaet as £47,844, was deposited in German 

anks. 


So much as a shareholder of the Welsbach Light Company. Asa 


member of another firm of mantle makers, I realize that it was through . 





its misfortunes that the Welsbach Company fell into the hands of the 
German Auer Company. But if at this juncture they nail the Union 
Jack to their mast, and take steps to eliminate the German influence, 
then not only do I wish them every success, but I will actively give 
them all the help in my power. There will be during this lighting 
season a crying demand for the whole output of all the mantle fac- 
tories in this country; but if at the end of the war the Welsbach 
Company are again going to identify themselves with the policy of the 
German Auer Company (who are, let it not be forgotten, electrical 
competitors of the gas lighting industry), then the early decease of the 
Company would, in my opinion, be a matter for congratulation among 
those interested in the future of gas as a lighting proposition. 


93, Pulborough Road, Southfields, S.W., CHARLES S. GaRLanp. 
Oct. 8, 1914. 
[Regarding “fact No. 1” in the foregoing letter, it is only fair to point 
out that these figures do not show the total British holding as disclosed 
by the Welsbach Company in the fourth paragraph of their letter last 
week, p. 35.—Epb. J.G.L.] 





Tar Prices. 


Sir,—With reference to “‘Equity’s” letter in the “JourNAL” for 
Sept. 29, I would ask, Does he really think that the English banks 
would advance the tar distiller any appreciable amount upon a stock 
of pitch about which there existed-a doubt as to the date it would 
become marketable ? 

As regards the gas company having a lien upon the accumulated 
pitch as security for the unpaid moiety of the value of the tar, I do 
not think any distiller would object to this; but as every tar distiller 
works the tar of many different gas companies, it would be necessary 
for some agreement to be come to as to the proportion of the stock 
of pitch that each company should have the lien upon. 

As to the price that pitch will fetch at the end of the war, it is, of 
course, impossible to form any useful opinion ; but “ Equity ” has no 
doubt noted that in many instances the tar distillers and the gas com- 
panies have come to an arrangement that pitch shall not be sold by 
the former below an agreed price without the consent of the latter. 
‘“‘ Equity ” seems to assume that we shall have to wait until the end of 
the war before the export of pitch is possible; but there is a general 
opinion that some quantity at any rate will be exported long before 
that. Already there are signs that business with France will soon be 
possible ; and then the old position as regards payments will, of course, 
be resumed. 

As to the question of a minimum price, this is a matter that could 
only be settled between the parties concerned, as it varies at almost 
every point of production. 

With reference to the question of the tar distiller paying half the 
value of the pitch, this should not mean that each paid half. To the 
distiller, pitch is five-eighths of his selling stock by weight and nearly 
half by value; to the gas company it is about one-thirtieth by weight 
and about one-eightieth by value. The tar distiller would pay about 
gs. 6d. per ton of tar distilled; the gas company about 6d. per ton of 
coal carbonized. 

With regard to the last clause in ‘‘Equity’s” letter, Does he really 
think that the present is the time to talk of taking from the tar distiller 
his business because, owing to a state of affairs over which he has no 
control, the chief product is unsaleable? Even if “ Equity ” did take 
the “bull by the horns,” he would be no better off in hard cash; the 
pitch from his tar would still be unsaleable stock encumbering his 
works. 

In respect to ‘‘ General Manager’s” letter, I should have said in the 
letter to which he referred that it was my intention to deduct from the 
gross value of the liquid products only three-eighths of the working 
expenses, carriage, and profit—deducting the remaining five-eighths 
from the pitch when it was valued; and I must apologize for the 
trouble I must have caused in not making this clear. 

If the prices which I am giving of liquid products are to be of any 
use in arriving at a price to be paid on account for tar, it can only be 
on the understanding that when a value for the pitch portion of the tar 
is inserted in the ‘ JourNAL” later this price is added to the former 
and that the result becomes the “ value of tar.” 

With regard to the last paragraph, I think ‘General Manager” must 
have made some mistake in his figures. The difference between the 
two figures given by him is 26s. 9d., which for 124 cwt. would make 
pitch about 43s. per ton—a value it certainly did not possess in this 
country, at any of the customary shipping ports, at the outbreak of 
oe 194. Your REPORTER. 


An Appreciation of Liverpool Gas. 


Sir,—In your issue of Sept. 29, I notice a kick has been given by 
the “Financial Journal” at the Liverpool Gas Company. Though I 
am not a gas maker, I claim to know what gas will do in the way of 
giving a good heat for cooking when I have used it. I may say I have 
been giving for fourteen days a series of lectures and demonstrations 
in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, at t':e Health and Home Exhibition, 
during which over 11,800 persons honoured me with their presence. 

I had four different stoves by different makers in use daily, roasting 
meat, baking bread, tea cakes, pies, &c., every atom of which was 
disposed of daily. There was, in fact, a demand for more than I 
could supply. It was a pleasure to me to use such a splendid quality 
of gas as I obtained there. No flue outlets were fixed from the gas- 
ovens, and there was not a particle of disagreeable smell during the 
meat roasting, &c. 

Southport, Oct. 5, 1914. 





R. GAMBLE MArKs. 








The half-yearly debenture interest warrants of the Welsbach Light 
Company, Limited, due on the 1st inst., were posted the previous 
evening. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GAS COMPANIES AND THE REPAIR OF ROADS. 





Last Wednesday, the two actions of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany against the Woodford Urban District Council and the Wanstead 
Urban District Council—in which an injunction was claimed restraining 
the defendants from repairing roads with reinforced concrete, as re- 
ported in the “ JournaL” for Sept. 22, 29, and Oct. 6, pp. 674, 728, 
and 37—were again mentioned to Mr. Justice SANKEY, sitting as the 
Vacation Judge. 

Mr. Dicuton Pottockx said the parties had agreed that both motions 
should stand over until the trial; the costs of the motions to be costs 


in the action. It was also agreed that meanwhile there should be no 
undertakings. 


Mr. NacpretT, for the defendants, concurred in the application. 
His Lorpsuip thereupon ordered the motions to stand till the trial. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 








Continuation of the Full Publicity Campaign. 

As readers may remember, the Executive and General Committees 
of the British Commercial Gas Association have decided to continue 
the full publicity campaign during the ensuing year, so as to assist the 
industry as far as possible to carry on its “ business as usual.” In the 
first article in the current number of the Association's “ Bulletin,” the 
writer, “ F.W.G.,” emphasizes the need for enterprise and courage in 
the present crisis. He says: 


Provided our advertising be efficient—suited to the time and occa- 
sion, as we mean it shall be—and sufficient, the Association can do 
great service to the industry by going ahead. The words “and suffi- 
cient” have been repeated and emphasized advisedly, because it is 
necessary for us all to bear in mind that in advertising a half-hearted 
effort —inadequate expenditure—is sheer waste of energy and money. 
You can spend £5000 in advertising and lose the lot, when by spending 
£15,000 you could get your money back several times over. 

Moreover, continuity in an advertising campaign is very essential if 
the utmost value is to be got out of the expenditure. There is value 
still to be got out of the money we spent in 1912, 1913, and 1914 if we 
go on spending in 1915; but if we stopped or dwindled away for a 
year, the cumulative effect would be lost. Experience in other 
branches of commerce has proved that if a firm abandons or reduces 
advertising for a time, it generally has to spend at least twice as much 
as it saved before it can make up the leeway lost by the slackening of 
effort. Continuity of subscription is also very desirable, as it is easier 
to keep a wheel running when, after much effort, it has been started, 
than it is to start it again after letting it run-down. Moreover, sup- 
port at a time when many advertisers—for want of means or courage, 
or through the unseasonableness of their goods—are not spending 
money, is not likely to do the industry anything but good in the eyes 
of the Press, whose goodwill is no negligible asset to any commercial 
enterprise. 

Indeed, looked at from every point of view, the facts point to the 
conclusion that a policy of enterprise and courage by the Association 
on behalf of the industry is called for by the circumstances, and will be 
justified by the event, 


WARRINGTON CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Councillor’s Questions Answered. 
At the last meeting of the Warrington Town Council, Mr. Osborne, 
in accordance with notice given [see ante, p. 40], asked the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee the following questions, 


1.—What sums have been paid for income-tax for the years 1912, 
1913, and 1914? (a) Deducted from annuities and loans; ()) 
deducted from profits. 

2.—(a) What is the charge for gas for street-lighting purposes? ()) 
When was the last reduction ? 

3.—(«) What was the average price paid per ton for coal during the 
year ended March 31, 1914? (b) What was the price charged 
for same at stock-taking ? 

4.—Is the department, or has it been, a member of a ring to keep up 
the price of coke ? 

5.—(a) Is it the intention of the Committee to open depots for the 
supply of coke to ratepayers? ()) If so, when? 

6.—What were the reasons for the abnormal expenditure of £6930 
on “ works and plant, repairs and maintenance” in the year 
ended March 31, 1914, when, according to the Manager’s re- 
port, June, 1913, “‘ the gas buildings and manufacturing plant 
have been kept in a good state of repair” ? 

7.—How much of the sum of £6930 was spent on (a) new works and 
plant? (d) Repairs ana maintenance. 

8.—In May, 1906, the General Manager stated: ‘“‘ The gasholders 
show signs of requiring re-sheeting in the near future, and it 
would be advisable to establish a renewal fund, or otherwise 
we may have to face several poor years ;” and on Aug. 24, 
1906, it was resolved: “* That provision be made to meet the 
cost of such renewals.” (a) When was such provision made ? 
(b) When were the gasholders re-sheeted ? 





On behalf of the Chairman of the Committee (Mr. Pierpoint), the 
following replies were given by the Deputy-Chairman (Mr. Evans) : 
1.—Income-tax paid year ended March 31, 1914: 


On Prolits. Interest and Annuities. Total. 
RS, 5 as £769 19 8 £295 7 2 .. £1,065 6 10 
1913. LOyt 7 fae 289 19 5 «- 1,361 6 6 
1914. 1,013 13 6 .. 285 17 6 1,299 II oO 


2.—(a) Flat-flame single-burner lamps, £2 per lamp per annum ; in- 

candescent lamps, No. 3 Kern, {2 per lamp per annum. 
Other incandescent lamps from £2 to £7 2s. 6d. per annum, 
according to consumption of gas and number of burners. 
These charges include cost of fixing, maintenance, men’s 
wages for lighting, and gas supplied. (b) Price reduced from 
54S. to 4os. in 1889. 

3-—(a) 11s. 11°5d.; (b) 6s. to 7s. 6d. 

4.—No. 

5.—Not considered advisable. 

6.—Repairs and renewals postponed until differential rating had 
ce 


7-—(4) £3557 on renewal of plant; (b) £3373 on maintenance and 


repairs. 
8.—Year ended March 31, 1907: 




















Amount reserved for re-sheeting of gasholders . £3,700 17 11 
1908.—Do. do. 4,092 19 II 
=P £7;793 17 10 
I911.—Less amount granted in aid of 
| aa » £740 7 4 
1912.—Do. do. 2,431 2 0 
3171 9 4 
: : £4,622 8 6 
1914-15.—Promised in aid of rates . : 2.032 t § 
Balance £1,690 7 1 


_ 


GAS V. ELECTRICITY AT TAVISTOCK. 





A long discussion took place at the meeting of the Tavistock District 
Council last Tuesday, with reference to the lighting of the town. 


The Council recently entered into a contract with Messrs. Heath and 
Co., of Plymouth, for the lighting of the streets by electricity ; but 
Owing to the war and the delay in transport, the firm were unable to 
complete the works so as to begin the lighting on Oct. 1, the contract 
date. In these circumstances, Messrs. Heath and Co. asked the Gas 
Company on what terms they would continue the lighting; but the 
Company declined to discuss the matter with them, and said they could 
only deal with the Council. Application was then made to the Com- 
pany by the Lighting Committee; and in answer the Gas Company 
said they were prepared to continue the lighting for six weeks from 
Sept. 29 (the term specified by the Committee) for £105. 

Mr. Barkell (the Chairman of the Lighting Committee) said that the 
Committee considered this sum exorbitant. They were prepared to 
pay £75 for the lighting of the lamps for the period in question between 
dusk and dawn, or {60 for lighting from dusk to midnight. A letter 
from the Company explained that the offer was based on the price paid 
by private consumers. If the Council terminated the arrangement and 
proposed to obtain a supply under statutory powers, the price named 
was that which would be put before the arbitrator whose duty it would 
be to adjust the difference between the Council and the Company. 
The letter added that the Company were advised that the moment the 
Council ceased to take gas from the Company under the contract, the 
Council must disconnect their pipes, &c., from the Company's mains. 
The Clerk, in answer to a question, explained that the contract with 
Messrs. Heath and Co. was entered into subsequent to the outbreak 
of war, and the firm would be liable for any damage incurred by the 
Council by reason of the non-fulfilment of the contract. Mr. Snow 
pointed out that the period for which the Gas Company were asked to 
undertake the lighting was among the darkest of the year. In these 
six weeks there would be 580 hours during which the lamps would be 
lighted ; and the price on the basis of the contract for last year would 
come to about £130. In the circumstances, the Gas Company's offer 
to undertake it for £105 seemed to be moderate. Mr. Alexander said 
the Gas Company offered to enter into a contract with the Council for 
the lighting of the town fora year for £450, or about {9 per week. 
The average lighting for the whole period of the year was ten hours 
per night, and for these six weeks it would be about twelve hours per 
night. A reasonable sum, therefore, would be £66 ; and if they added 
Io per cent., as compensation to the Company for the disturbance of 
their financial arrangements, this would make it about £75. Lerson- 
ally, he should not be sorry to go to arbitration, though he did not 
want any friction with the Company. 

Mr. RK. D. Doble (the Chairman of the Gas Company) explained 
that, in arriving at the price to be charged, the Directors took into 
consideration the cost of gas and labour and mantles, and added what 
they regarded asa fair profit to the shareholders. It might seem a 
high price, but there were things which the Council probably had not 
taken into consideration. Coal was dearer, owing to the war risk in- 
surance on freight, and mantles had gone up in price. As to arbitra- 
tion, they could only call on the arbitrator as to the price charged by 
the Company for gas. Noneof the other matters, such as the expense 
of lighting and cleaning the lamps and the upkeep of mantles and bur- 
ners, would come under review. For the past year the Council had 
paid the Gas Company /440 for 2000 hours’ lighting, The Company 
now asked £105 for 580 hours; and looked at in this way, the charge 
could not be considered as being unreasonable. They must expect to 


pay more in proportion for lighting the town for six weeks than they 
would under a twelve months’ contract. 

It was decided that the Gas Company should be asked to supply the 
light, and that, failing agreement, the question of price should be re- 
ferred to arbitration. 
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DUDLEY PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


The question of the public lighting of Dudley is now occupying the 
serious attention of the Streets, Tramway, and Lighting Committee 
of the Corporation, who have made what they consider satisfactory 
arrangements with the Dudley Gas Company in regard to the future 
supply. 

At the last meeting of the Town Council the matter was discussed. 
Mr. Tanfield inquired for information regarding the terms arranged 
with the Gas Company. Mr. Ballard protested against the Council 
accepting an agreement about which they knew nothing. He thought 
the Council should understand what they were voting for. The Chair- 
man of the Committee (Mr. Hughes) said he would have been pleased 
to have given the Council the information asked for; but he could not 
do so at present because the negotiations were not yet complete. The 
Council would, however, have the opportunity of seeing the agreement ; 
but at present, a slight difference of opinion had arisen, and there 
was a misunderstanding between the Council and the Company. He 
promised the public were not going to pay more for the gas. UlIti- 
mately it was decided that the terms arranged should be embodied 
in a formal agreement between the Council and the Gas Company, 


_— 


HINCKLEY GAS AND WATER WORKS. 





A meeting of the East Midland District of the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers was held at Hinckley last Saturday 
week, when Mr. E, H. Crump, Engineer and Surveyor to the District 
Council, read a paper on “ Eleven Years’ Municipal Work at Hinck- 
ley.” Mr. J. S. PickerinG, of Cheltenham, was in the chair. 


In the course of his paper, Mr. Crump gave the following particulars 
regarding the gas and water works. 


THE Gas-WorkKs, 


The gas-works were purchased by the Local Authority in 1881 ; and 
for the first complete financial year (to March, 1882), the gas made 
was 18,600,000 cubic feet. The debt on the works was £35,080, or 
£2 48. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. The price then charged for 
gas varied from 4s. 4d. to 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, and there were 
573 consumers, 

During the year ended March 31 last, the gas manufactured was 
102,510,000 cubic feet, and the debt £26,640; being equal to 5s. 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. The works have been practically re- 
modelled during the past fifteen years; most of the cost of extensions 
having been paid for out of profits. Since the works were purchased, 
£7107 has been transferred to the district fund for the relief of the 
rates. The prices charged for gas at the present time are 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet for lighting and cooking, 2s. for heating, and ts. 7d. to 
1s. 11d, for engines and business purposes. 

There are 3322 meters in use, of which 1594 are prepayment, The 
Council hire cookers at low rentals, and there are over 1700 in use. 
Recently gas-fires have been let out on hire-purchase, and about 180 
have been fixed. There is no doubt the use of gas-cookers and gas- 
fires is, and will be, a great factor in solving the smoke problem, 
which in the larger towns is a very serious one, 

The total number of public lamps is 232 (240 burners) ; and of these 
124 are inverted incandescent burners of 80-candle power, and 116are 
upright incandescent burners of 80-candle power. The whole of the 
lamps except ten are lighted and extinguished by pressure, operated at 
the gas-works; the ten being worked by clockwork. The latter are 
fixed at cross roads, and are lighted at dusk and turned out an hour 
before sunrise. The others are lighted at dusk and extinguished at mid- 





night. The cost for gas, labour, &c., for the twelve months ended 
March last was : 
Gas (at'2s, Gd. per zo00). . « . « « « « « £agt im 
SSRI ree Ms Lig, og a ee Ye a. dh 43 19 2 
SUNGKICS ». 5 » a » Tee Set es eee 8 8 3 
Makingatotalof . .. . . «£344 2 4 or 


{1 8s, 8d. per burner. This does not include mantles and globes ; 
these being provided by the Gas Department. The average number 
of mantles used per burner for the past year was 3°89. 

The Council have erected a plant for the dehydration of tar, all 
products being taken out of the crude tar up te 160° to 170° C. ; making 
the tar very suitable for road purposes. 

THE WaTER-Works. 

The whole of the town and a greater part of the district round is 
Supplied by water from a disused coal shaft at Snarestone, 14 miles 
from Hinckley. This supply was acquired by the Council in 1888, 
under the Hinckley Local Board Water Act. 

Messrs. T. & C, Hawksley, who were the Engineers, carried out the 
present pumping-station and the whole scheme of mains, reservoir, and 
water-tower. The shaft is 534 feet deep, and at the bottom there is a 
3-inch bore-hole for a further 312 feet. The supply was taken from a 
depth of 120 feet in the shaft, as the water below this depth was found 
to contain about 22 grains per gallon of common salt. The service 
reservoir at Hinckley for the low-level district has a capacity of 500,000 
gallons, while the water-tower for the high-level district, which origin- 
ally contained 50,090 gallons, has been enlarged to 99,000 gallons. 

The supply at the commencement of the works was 360,000 gallons 
per diem ; but at the time of the author’s appointment it was steadily 
decreasing, and in 1995 the supply was only 290,000 gallons per diem. 
The author recommended the Council to proceed-with the driving of 
the headings at Snarestone, as was suggested by the Engineers in the 
original scheme ; and after again consulting Messrs. Hawksley, it was 
decided to proceed with the work. Thescheme included the construc- 
tion of a pilot-shaft 8> feet distant from the original shaft, the connect- 
ing of these two shafts by a northern heading, and the driving of two 





headings, one in a westerly and another in an easterly direction, each 
about a quarter-of-a-mile long. The author acted as Resident Engi- 
neer, with various assistants. 

The work of driving the headings was very slow, on account of the 
conglomerate encountered, which could only be dislodged by gelignite 
and rippite cartridges, thirty of which were required per lineal yard. It 
was only found necessary to line the northern heading with brickwork. 
It was in the eastern heading, at a point 75 yards from the pilot-shaft, 
that the additional water was suddenly encountered, which increased 
the total yield from 260,000 gallons to 650,000 gallons per diem, this 
quantity remained constant after six weeks’ continual pumping. It 
took eighteen months to construct the pilot-shatt and 163 lineal yards 
of headings, so slow was the daily progress, owing to rock and water. 
The drilling was performed by a rock drilling machine worked by 
compressed air; and the yield of the headings, &c., was measured by 
means of a Parkinson’s float recording apparatus, in connection with a 
rectangular notch 12 inches wide. 

The pumping-engines are in duplicate, and are of the beam type, and 
of a nominal horse power of 30, with a speed of twenty strokes per 
minute. The total lift from the floor to the top of the water-tower is 
350 feet. Last year it became necessary to increase the capacity of the 
pumps; and the lift-pump, originally 104 inches in diameter, is now 
134 inches. The force-pump, formerly 13% inches diameter, is now 
174 inches. The suction-pipes in the shaft were also increased from 11 
to 15 inchesin diameter. Consequently, each engine and pump can now 
lift 500,000 gallons, instead of 360,000 gallons per diem. The pump- 
ing-main is 12 inches in diameter, and the whole of the water pumped 
is delivered into the water-tower. When this is full, the water over- 
flows into the low-level service reservoir. 

In addition to supplying all the town of Hinckley, the parishes of 
Barwell and Earl Shilton, with a total population of 7427, are now 
supplied direct from the pumping-main, at the rate of 9d. per 1000 
gallons; the water being measured through a nest of 7-inch meters 
fixed in a meter-house at the entrance to these parishes. This scheme 
was carried out by the author. The parish of Burbage, with 3000 in- 
habitants, is also now being provided with a supply, under the author’s 
direction. In each of these cases it will be necessary to erect water- 
towers when the draught on the present water-tower at Hinckley 
becomes too great. 

The water is rather excessive in hardness ; and inconvenience is, of 
course, experienced from this in factory boilers, &c.—softening fluid 
having to be extensively used. The Council, having had to incura 
large expenditure on the water in other departments, have been unable 
to consider a scheme for softening the water ; but they will undoubtedly 
give attention to this matter at the first favourable opportunity. 

The yearly expenditure, including interest and sinking fund on loans, 
is now about £4371, and the revenue from all sources about £4411, 
which shows that the undertaking is paying; and this profit snould 
now increase annually. The amounts borrowed in respect of the 
water-works total £56,644; and of this £45,250 still remains owing. 


Mr. H. Gitpert Wuyatt (Grimsby) remarked, with respect to the 
water supply, that it was stated that the shaft was 534 feet deep, and 
at the bottom there was a 3-inch borehole for a furtner 312 feet. But 
the supply was taken from a depth of 120 feet in the shaft, not bore- 
hole, as the water below this depth was found to contain about 
20 grains per gallon of common salt. This was the point on which he 
was in doubt.. Was it a misdescription? Another matter was the 
excess of hardness of the water. What was the nature of this hard- 
ness, and did it give rise to goitre, or what was called Derbyshire 
neck, or any other ailment ? 

Dr. Bostock Hitt (Medical Officer for Warwickshire) said, with 
respect to the water supply, the hardness was nearly half and half 
temporary and permanent. If factory boilers did not figure largely in 
Hinckley, he greatly questioned whether it would pay to soften the 
water. Another point with reference to the Hinckley water was very 
interesting. It must be 25 or 30 years since he was first consulted as 
to utilizing this water. It was condemned because of the large quan- 
tity of free ammoniait contained. It was much greater than at present, 
though the figure now given was very high, and if they did not know 
something of its origin would be almost sufficient to cause them to 
believe it was the result of animal pollution. As so often happened at 
depths, they got a certain amount of fossilized ammonia, This only 
showed the importance of knowing under what conditions water was 
obtained. He could congratulate Mr. Crump on the excellent work, 
in a general health sense, done in Hinckley. 


LIGHTING AND EXTINGUISHING THE LAMpPs, 


The PresipeNnT asked how the process of extinguishing the public 
lamps was carried out at the works. It seemed a very ingenious 
method. It must be a great saving of expense on the old plan of 
lighting and extinguishing by lamplighters. 

Mr. T. W. A. Haywoop (Battersea) said he had about 20 miles of 
streets lighted in this way. He could go out about 10 o'clock in 
the morning and find the streets beautifully lighted ; and he could go 
out in the same streets at 10 o’clock at night aid they were not 
lighted. 

Mr. F, Lee (Engineer and Manager of the gas-works) explained that 
the system of lighting and extinguishing the lamps was working very 
satisfactorily indeed. They put on an excess pressure of about 1 inch. 
They worked in the ordinary way to 3 inches of water pressure; and 
they put on the additional pressure of an inch for about three minutes. 
The whole duration of putting on and taking off the pressure was about 
five minutes, There was a bye-pass on each lamp, and as a conse- 
quence they did nor save much gas ; but the saving in labour was a 
good deal—about £80 a year on the 220 lamps. So far as the lighting 
was concerned, he did not think they had had a miss with the lamps for 
three months. They did, however, get it occasionally. The only 
trouble was when the factories began to light up in the winter, They 
had to put on the lamps ten minutes before tnetfactories. A man went 
round every night to see if the lamps were lighted, and if not he would 
light them. They turned the lamps off at midnight; but the man did 
not go round then. He went round at 6 o'clock in the morning; and 
if the lamps were not out then, he extinguished them, 
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SUPPLY OF MANTLES DURING THE WAR. 


The Gas Light and Coke Company’s “ Co-Partners’ Magazine” for 
October has one of the pages of its wrapper occupied by the following 
reasoned statement on the subject of the supply of incandescent mantles 
during the war. 


During the past few weeks a number of paragraphs have appeared 
in many of the newspapers to the effect that a serious shortage of gas- 
mantles is likely to be one of the consequences of the war. There is, 
however, no solid foundation for these alarmist reports. This Com- 
pany, in particular, have a good supply in hand. 

The public should, therefore, be advised to do nothing in the shape 
of “ panic buying” of mantles, and to refuse to pay any greatly in- 
creased prices for those they do buy. The cost of manufacture has 
certainly increased, and will temporarily remain at an enhanced figure, 
so that the strictest economy should be observed; but there is no 
ground for any marked advance in price. 

The wisest arrangement undoubtedly is for the consumer to contract 
with the Company for the maintenance of his lights regularly, and so 
ensure getting good mantles at reasonable cost. 


_— 


BRITISH COAL-TAR DYES. 








Research Work at the Southport Laboratories. 


Before the war Great Britain purchased some {2,000,000 worth of 
coal-tar dyes from Germany every year; and the attempt which is 
being made to capture the trade for this country was mentioned by 
Alderman Trounson, the Chairman of the Southport Gas Committee, 
at a meeting of the local Traders’ Association last week-end. He 
thought they would be interested to know that their Engineer, Mr. 
John Bond, had, as President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, been 
requested [see “JouRNAL,” Sept. 22, p. 658] to assist the Board of 
Frade Committee and give his advice as to the best means of obtaining 
for the use of British industry sufficient supplies of chemical products, 
colours, and dyes. The Government, he said, had been recommended 
to begin research work by setting-up apparatus for dealing with light 
oils from tars, as the Germans did. Probably one of the first places 
where experiments would be made would be Southport. 

The Germans, said Mr. Bond, were doing a trade in this country in 
dyes equal to a turnover of about two millions sterling per annum. 
These dyes were manufactured chiefly by two firms in Germany, who 
had a capital of about £8,000,000. It would be very valuable indeed if 
this country could make coal-tar dyes. It seemed strange that these 
dyes, which were invented by an Englishman, should go to Germany. 
It would need a very large capital to start making the whole of the 
dyes. In Germany they manufactured something like 1500 classes of 
dyes; whereas in England only 100 different dyes were made—chiefly 
in Huddersfield. 


_— 


PUBLIC LIGHTING IN THE UNITED STATES. 





In the course of a paper on ‘Gas Street Lighting” prepared by Mr. 
C. B, Babcock for the twenty-second convention of the-Pacific Coast 
Gas Association, the author gave the following particulars in regard to 
public lighting in the United States. 


In the city of New York there are 44,000 gas-mantle lamps and 
17,991 incandescent electriclamps. Philadelphia (Pa.) has 23,719 gas- 
mantle lamps, 14,616 electric lamps, and 19,105 gasolene lamps. In 
Boston (Mass.) there are more than 14,000 gas-mantle lamps; and in 
St. Louis (Mo.) upwards of 18,000. Atlantic City (N.J.) has authorized 
the gas company to instal 200 three-burner inverted lamps for street 
lighting. Mr. Babcock remarked that this is of great interest, as 
evidence of the progress of gas for street lighting purposes, for Atlantic 
City is probably one of the best-known cities in the world, having 
attained great fame asa summerresort. San Francisco has 7795 public 
gas-lamps—being some roo per cent. more than the electric lamps. 
In Oakland (Cal.) there are 971 gas-lamps. The main street of Port- 
land (Ore.) is lighted entirely by inverted gas arc lamps, three on a 
post, 66 ft. 8 in. apart ; and the approximate lighting power per block 
is 13,000 candles. The cost for gas, including maintenance and depre- 
ciation of lamps and posts, is $84 per post per year, burning for 
2175 hours; and it is one of the best-lighted streets in America. The 
City of Modesto (Cal.) is lighted entirely by gas, from 126 three-burner 
inverted arc lamps, two to the post, 106 feetapart. This lighting costs 
the Municipality $60 per post per year, burning 2175 hours, including 
maintenance and depreciation of lamps and posts and gas consumed, 
each post equipment having approximately 1000-candle power. Further 
statistics show that 35 out of 50 of the largest cities of the United States 
are using gas for street lighting, either wholly or in part. Mr. Babcock 
added that the authorities of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, recognizing the high efficiency of gas for illumination, have con- 
tracted for the installation of 140 gas arc lamps for the lighting of the 
Zone, the street on which all the amusement concessions are to be 
located. It is 3500 feet in length, and there will be 70 posts equipped 
with two five-burner arcs, giving 1800-candle power per post. 

In the course of his concluding remarks Mr. Babcock said : One of 
the distinct advantages of gas street lighting over incandescent electric 
lighting is the fact that it is unnecessary to instal so many units in 
order to give the proper illumination. This is a decided advantage, 
inasmuch as the appearanceof the street or boulevard is more dignified 
when posts contain the minimum number of units. Another point 
worthy of consideration is that gas street-lamps receive two inspections 
daily, when they are turned on and turned off. This doubly assures 
that all lamps give best serviceevery day. Thisis not true of methods 
of lighting handled from a central control, and maintenance given in- 
frequently. Those who have devoted much thought to the subject of 
street lighting agree that the cluster scheme is entirely wrong. It is 
sp2ctacular, undignified, impracticable, and inefficient. It does not 





give the light where it is needed, it is a positive detriment to a first- 
class business street, and wide-awake merchants are rapidly appreciat- 
ing this fact because it detracts from their show windows. This 
system of street lighting clusters up with twiceas many posts and about 
five times as many units asis necessary, multiplying maintenance cost, 
destroying the beauty of store fronts and window displays, and then 
only furnishing about 200 or 300 candle power. The large unit, or arc 
lamp, in our estimation, is the most feasible method for street illumi- 
nation. This eliminates an unnecessary number of posts and units, 
and the maximum amount of illumination is given. The logical instal- 
lation is a one or two arm post—two-arms preferred. Experience 
proves that the small unit, from an all-round efficiency standpoint, is 
not to be compared with the arc lamp for street illumination. ate 
The tendency of gas companies has been to regard street lighting as a 
commercial proposition only, and a field for the profitable sale of gas. 
I believe that street lighting should be considered as one in which the 
product gets the advantage of the widest public advertisement of its 
merits. Considered from this viewpoint, it is bound to create a greater 
demand for gas for all purposes. 


<i 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES’ RETURN. 





The Twenty-Third Annual Report by the Board of Trade on matters 
within the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, contains the custo- 
mary list of the companies which were dissolved or struck off the 
register during the year ended Dec. 31, 1913. Thisincludes the follow- 
ing companies, a few of which have since been re-incorporated, under 
the same or somewhat similar names. 


Alresford Gas Company, Bailiffe Bridge Gas Company, Beck Flame 
Lamp, Caerphilly Gaslight and Coke and Water-Works Company, 
Castlebar Gas Company, Coke, Clay, and Chalk Syndicate, Direct 
Gas-Fuel, Doune Lighting Company, Dowson Economic Gas and 
Power Company, Electrical Coin-Freed Meter Dimming Syndicate, 
Electrical Fittings Company, Elwell-Smith Petrol Safety Gas Com- 
pany, Empire Electric Light and Power Company, Gas Desulphuriza- 
tion Company, Gas Patents Syndicate, Globe Gas-Engine Company, 
Globe Safety Gas Company, Harrington Gaslight Company, Harrison 
Water- Works Appliances, Hingham Gas Company, Illuminating En- 
gineering Company, International “Z” Electric Lamp Associatin, 
Isham Water Company, Japanese Gas Corporation, Kibworth Gas- 
light and Coke Company, King’s Cliffe Gaslight and Coke Company, 
Kirkcaldy Gaslight Company, Lahmeyer Electrical Company, Lam- 
borne Gas, Coke, and Lime Company, Loco Vapour Gaslight Com- 
pany, Meldreth and Melbourn District Gas and Water Company, 
Mersey Engine and Producer Company, Metropolitan Private Water 
Supply Syndicate, Much Hadham Gas Company, Natural Gas and 
Power Company, New Gas and Lighting Development Syndicate, 
North British Electrical Company, North Western Electricity and 
Power-Gas Syndicate, Oil Gas Improvements, Oudtshoorn Electric 
Light and Power Company, Patent Water-Heater Company, Prietas 
Water Company, Redbourn Gas Company, Reflector Syndicate, 
Simpitrol Lighting Company (Ireland), Simplex Industrial Producer 
Gas Plants, Slamannan Gaslight Company, Staveley (near Kendal) Gas 
Company, Sunbeam Acetylene Gas Company, Syva Indestructible 
Mantle Company, United Wholesale Incandescent Gas Company, 
Whaley Bridge Gas Company. os 

Particulars of a few of the companies against which winding-up 
orders were made during 1913 are given in the report; and these 
include the following remarks with reference to the Llandilo Gas 
Company, Limited (Carmarthen): Kegistered in 1864 to supply the 
town of Llandilo with gas. The nominal capital was £2000, of which 
£1680 was subscribed and paid up. The Official Receiver states that 
dividends varying from 2 to 9 per cent. were paid (with the exception 
of the years 1873 and 1900) from 1865 to 1906; but that from 1907 to 
1912 small losses or profits were shown. The winding-up order was 
made on Dec.-5, 1913, and the Official Receiver carried on the under- 
taking from Nov. 24, 1913, when he was appointed Provisional 
Liquidator, until March 4, 1914. The Official Receiver is of opinion 
that the cause of failure is the dilapidated condition into which the 
plant was allowed to fall, owing to the whole of the profits having been 
distributed without any allowance being made for depreciation. A 
debenture for {500 was issued in 1866, and is still outstanding ; and the 
unsecured claims are estimated in the statement of affairs at £433. 





Increase in Price at Chichester.—A recently announced addition 
of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet makes the price of gas at Chichester 3s. 10d. 
The increased cost of coal and other materials is responsible for the 
rise ; and the Company will, of course, reduce the charge again at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Unprofitable Electric Lighting at Bath.—In moving the adoption 
of the report of the Electric Lighting Committee, with the accounts 
for the past financial year, at the meeting of the Bath City Council last 
Tuesday, the Chairman (Alderman Hatt) said he was unable to take 
any special pleasure in doing so, and expressed the hope that the 
Council would look upon him as a man struggling with adversity. 
Notwithstanding that there was an increased revenue of £1599 from the 
sale of current, the net result of the year’s working was a loss of £400 
more than in the preceding year. The additional revenue resulted in 
an extra profit of £661; but, unfortunately, this had to meet the rise 
in the price of fuel (£466) and other increased costs, particulars of 
which he gave. In conclusion, he said: “No matter how much time 
I take up, I shall not succeed in converting a loss into a profit.” Mr. 
Baker asked what proportion of the loss of £1981 carried forward was 
on the Diesel engine, and whether the engine was a success as a result 
of the alterations which had been carried out. Alderman Hatt said 
the balance on the engine was represented by a sum on the credit side 
of the capital account, and was heldin suspense. They could not look 
upon the engine with any great degree of satisfaction at present. The 
report was adopted. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saturday, 

Further reductions are being made in the public and other lighting 
of Scottish towns, in view of the present state of tension. Ata meet- 
ing of the Banff Town Council on Monday, a letter was submitted 
from the Under-Secretary for Scotland inquiring what had been done 
in connection with the reduction of street lighting and the illumination 
of shop windows, and urging that action should be at once taken in 
this direction in supporting the measures considered necessary by the 
naval authorities. Mr. Cumming, the Convener of the Lighting Com- 
mittee, said that on receiving this communication he gave instructions 
to the Surveyor to extinguish the leading lights. He moved that the 
recommendation be given effect to. Bailie Kerr said he had every 
sympathy with the motion. He thought, however, that the recom- 
mendation referred principally to lights pointing or reflecting seawards. 
He was afraid that as it stood it would be only half carried out ; and 
unless the matter was enforced the recommendation would be of little 
use. Bailie Watt said that there was far too much gentle play by the 
Government in regard to the necessity for extinguishing the lights. 
They should simply order that it should be done, and everyone would 
then be on an equal footing. The motion was adopted ; and in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the letter it was agreed to suggest that the 
matter should be made compulsory, and apply to all coast towns and 
villages. At the meeting of the Macduff Town Council the same day 
a letter received from the Scottish Office contained a request that 
everything should be done to reduce the lighting of the burgh toa 
minimum, It was agreed the Lighting Committee should consider 
the matter, and recommend householders to darken their premises 
as far as possible. At the meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council 
last Monday, the Lord Provost drew attention to the curtailed light- 
ing of the city, referred to in last week’s “Notes,” and pointed out 
that this course had been rendered necessary on account of the express 
recommendation of the Admiralty. It was a matter for great satisfac- 
tion, he said, that the citizens and shopkeepers generally had so loyally 
and patriotically agreed to reduce the lighting as far as possible, in 
compliance with the request of the authorities. 

The Town Clerk of Glasgow (Mr. John Lindsay) has prepared, at 
the request of the Lord Provost, a statement showing the steps taken 
by the various Committees of the Corporation for the provision of 
employment in view of the war crisis. In his memorandum, Mr. 
Lindsay states that, as instructed by the Special Committee on the 
Provision of Employment, he communicated with the heads of the 
various departments with the view of obtaining information regarding 
(1) work which had been authorized, (2) work in progress which 
might be accelerated, (3) work which might be undertaken. Under 
the second heading, the value of the work is estimated at upwards of 
£500,000. Included in this amount are {60,000 for the Dalmarnock 
Gas-Works and £12,000 for the Dalmarnock Chemical-Works ; also 
£20,000 for laying electricity mains from the Dalmarnock works to 
the existing works and £15,000 for city improvement property. The 
Gas, Electricity, and City Improvements Committees have given in- 
structions that the various works authorized, of an estimated value of 
upwards of £150,000, should be pushed on as rapidly as possible; 
and they have remitted to their respective officials to report as to any 
new work. In concluding his statement, Mr. Lindsay says: “It will 
be seen that the Corporation have very promptly carried out the sug- 
gestions made by the Government Departments, and that the steps 
taken by them to have the work now in hand pushed on, and new work 
undertaken, will give employment to a great many, and as aconse- 
quence will go a long way to prevent distress caused through unem- 
ployment.” 

The Town Council of Kilsyth are desiring to erect a gasholder of 
250,000 cubic feet capacity on a vacant piece of ground as an extension 
of their gas-works; but the proprietors of adjacent land are objecting. 
Sheriff. Principal Lees has held an inquiry at Stirling ona petition from 
the Town Council to dispense with the consent of these proprietors. 
Evidence was given for the objectors by Mr. James Cunningham and 
Mr. John Orr, who stated that the existing gas-works were a source of 
nuisance in the matter of smell and smoke, and that they considered the 
present gasholders could easily be extended sufficiently to supply all 
the requirements of the town, in which case the erection of a gasholder 
75 feet in height would not be necessary upon the site suggested. If, 
however, the gasholder was needed, they thought the Council should 
obtain other land, which, in their opinion, would be more suited for 
the purpose. On behalf of the Town Council, Provost Allison and 
Mr. William Kellock, the Gas Manager, gave evidence, and laid stress 
upon the necessity for the new gasholder. He said there was great 
difficulty in adequately lighting the town in the winter months, owing 
to the storage capacity being taxed to its utmost. Complaints were 
constantly being received of the alleged inferior quality of the gas, 
which was no doubt due to the lack of storage accommodation. The 
pressure also was not sufficient to give satisfactory results, though the 
quality of coal used for gas manufacture was of the best. The Sheriff 
reserved his decision. 

Stirling is threatened with a water famine, and at a meeting of the 
Water Commissioners on Tuesday evening it was explained that certain 
steps had been taken for augmenting the supply. Grangemouth was, 
it was stated, willing to give a supplementary supply of from 400,000 
to 600,000 gallons per day; but it would take nine or ten days to lay 
the pipes, which were estimated to cost £1262. A remit was made to 
the Commissioners in Committee to consider the advisability of provid- 
ing additional storage accommodation on the Touch Hills. 

In connection with the application of the Dunfermline Town Council 
for a Provisional Order for the improvement of the existing water- 
works and for the construction of other works, principally for the sup- 
ply of the Rosyth area, an inquiry was recently conducted at Dun- 
fermline by the Local Government Board of Scotland. The Council 
applied for an Order to authorize them to put into operation the 
powers of the Lands Clauses Acts with respect to the purchase and 
taking over of land, &c., otherwise than by agreement. It was inti- 
mated that, with only two exceptions, terms had been arrived at with 
the landowners interested. In order to meet the objections of one of 





these, the promoters had agreed to withdraw a clause stipulating for 
the construction of a reservoir at Craigluscar, as this storage capacity 
would not be needed until the Rosyth area had been fully developed. 
Evidence was given with regard to opposition raised to the cutting of 
a pipe-track through a field ; and this closed the inquiry. The pro- 
moters hope to have the work, the estimated cost of which is £75,coo, 
completed in twelve months. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Oct. 12. 

The position in tar products remains generally without change. 
Although a certain amount of pitch is about to be shipped on old con- 
tracts, there is no new business to report, and the price is therefore 
nominal at the figure last mentioned. There is still a good demand for 
carbolic acid and toluol. 

There is, if anything, a slight revival in the sulphate of ammonia 
market. To-days’ price can be called {10 17s, 6d. per ton net and 
naked at makers’ works for 25 per cent. quality. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Oct. 12. 

There is little alteration in the market for tar products; but on the 
whole prices are fairly steady. Ninety per cent. -enzol is very quiet 
at the present moment, and considerable quantities are offering at lower 
prices. There is a great demand for toluol, and the price has gone up 
very considerably. There appears to be a shortage of supplies. Solvent 
and heavy naphthas are quiet, although the prices remain about the 
same. Creosote keeps firm. There has been some improvement in crude 
carbolic during the past week, and better prices have been paid. 

Average values during the past week. Value of liquid products 
in one ton of tar, 15s. 9d. to 17s. 3d. Benzol, 90 per cent., 
naked, North, 94d. to 10d.; 50-90 per cent., naked, rod. to ro4d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, 44d. to 5d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, rod. Heavy 
naphtha, naked, North, 11d. to 1s. Creosote, in bulk, North, 33d. to 
34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 4d. to 44d. Carbolic acid, casks included, 
60 per cent., East and West Coast 2s. 4d. to 2s. 44d. Naphthalene, 
£5 to £10; salts, 55s. to 6os., bags included. Anthracene, “A” 
quality, 137d. to 2d.; ““B” nominally 3d. 


Sulphate of Ammonia in the Provinces. 
LIVERPOOL, Oct. 10. 

The demand for this article has continued good throughout the week, 
and all available supplies have been readily absorbed at steadily in- 
creasing values. There has not been much fresh inquiry frcm abroad, 
but dealers in this country have been purchasing freely for early 
delivery. The closing quotations are £10 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, 
{10 13s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £10 15s. per ton f.o.b. Leith. 
There has not been the same amount of animation in the forward 
position as in the near position, but it is reported that £11 per ton f.o.b. 
good ports has been paid to producers for January-June delivery. 





Nitrate of Soda. 


The market for this material has remained dull at tos. per cwt. for 
ordinary quality, and tos. 6d. for refined, on spot. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

From another source it is reported that the market during the week 
has been somewhat better, and a fair amount of businsss has been done 
at improved prices. Outside London, makes are quoted at £9 12s. 6d. 
to £9 15s.; Hull, £10 7s. 6d. to £10 8s. 9d.; Liverpool, £10 7s. 6d. to 
{10 tos.; Leith, £10 ros. to £10 12s, 6d.; Middlesbrough, £10 7s. 6d. 
to £10 Ios. 





COAL TRADE REPORT. 


Northern Coal Trade. 

There is a slight increase in the volume of coal shipped, but it is 
irregular. In the steam coal trade, orders seem scarcely so plentiful ; 
but work at some collieries is less restricted than it was. Best 
Northumbrian steams are generally steady at 13s. to 13s. 3d. per ton 
f.0.b. ; second-class steams are about 11s. per ton; and steam smalls 
seem a little easier at 8s 3d. to 9s. 6d. per ton, according to the 
quality. Prospects are not so good for steam coals for forward supply, 
and the high freights are adverse. In the gas coal trade, the demand 
increases, but not very rapidly. Best gas coals are steady at about 
12s. to 12s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. ; second-class gas coals are more abund- 
ant, and are quoted at about 11s. per ton; and “ Wear Specials” are 
from 12s. 6d. to 12s. 104d, per ton f.o.b. Gas coals are being sent 
steadily now to the South, and also to Italy; but the high freights— 
about gs. 6d. to Genoa, and near 4s. 6d. to London—render them 
dearer where freight has not been contracted for some time ago. No 
new contracts for coal are reported of late. But in gas coal, deliveries 
on long contracts running appear to be improving. Coke seems to 
be in better demand. Gas coke is more plentiful, and prices are a 
little irregular. Good gas coke is quoted from 11s. 6d. to 12s, 6d. per 
ton f.o.b. in the Tyne. 


Ilkeston Gas Undertaking.—In connection with the Ilkeston Cor- 
poration gas undertaking, an extension was recently projected for 
supplying Shipley, a busy centre in the rich Erewash Valley mining 
district of Derbyshire. Mr. E. M. Mundy, who owns the principal 
collieries in the neighbourhood, had given a guarantee in regard to the 
matter; but at a meeting of the Corporation on Tuesday last it was 
intimated that, in consequence of the dislocation of industrial arrange- 
ments entailed by the war, he had decided that for the present the pro- 
posed supply could not be proceeded with. 
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Southport Gas Undertaking. 


Members of the Southport Traders’ Association visited the South- 
port Gas-Works last Tuesday; and, following upon this, Mr. John 
Bond (the Gas Engineer) delivered a lecture on Thursday evening. 
He remarked that in the year 1880 the Corporation first built a gas- 
works in Eastbank Street, at a capital cost of £3500. During the first 
year they manufactured 578,000 cubic feet of gas, which was supplied 
to 69 consumers, who bought 295,000 cubic feet at 7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. The Corporation also erected in Southport 79 public lamps, 
which consumed 231,000 cubic feet. The present works at Crowlands 
had a value of £307,000. There had been paid through the sinking 
fund for repayment of the Joan {151,0co; and the price of gas was 
now 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. They had on their books 17,340 con- 
sumers. Mr. Bond's lecture was illustrated ; and he showed pictures 
of vertical retorts of the kind installed at the Crowlands works at a 
cost of £16,000. Referring to the bye-products at the Crowlands 
works, Mr. Bond said 520 tons of sulphate of ammonia, worth {10a ton, 
were made every year. For the year ended March 31 last, the total 
amount of coal carbonized at the works was 51,000 tons. Answering 
questions, Mr. Bond said there were some inquiries as to the prices 
obtained for sulphate of ammonia. At present the price was down 
to {10 owing to the war ; the production having formerly been exported 
to Germany. Subsequently, Alderman Trounson (the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee) said that Mr. Bond had been sent for by Lord Moulton 
to give his views as to how best they could adapt residuals and treat 
them in the way the Germans had been doing; and one of the first 
moves would be for the Government to subsidize such places as the 
gas-works to lay down a plant to treat the residuals. Southport would 
perhaps have one of the first installations in the country for dealing 
with these light oils from tars in the way the Germans had been doing 
for so long. 


_ 





Additional Capital for the Bristol Water Company.—At an ex- 
traordinary meeting of the Bristol Water Company held last Tuesday, 
the Directors were authorized to issue 44 per cent. preference stock to 
the amount, inclusive of premiums, of £100,000, under the provisions 
of the Act obtained last session. 


Brisbane Gas Company.—The report presented at the last general 
meeting of this Company showed that the net amount to the credit of 
the profit and loss account for the half year to June 30, including the 
balance’ brought forward, was £21,448. The Directors recommended 
the declaration of a dividend of 6 per cent., amounting to £14,400. 
Adding income-tax, a total of £15,120 was produced; and deducting 
this from the profit balance, there was left to be carried forward a 
sum of £6328. The report was adopted. Mr. W. H. A. Chester, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., (late of Middleton, Lancs.), who, as already an- 
nounced in the “ JourNaL,” has been appointed Assistant-Engineer of 
the Company, has entered upon his duties. 





Ulverston Gas Undertaking.—At the monthly meeting of the Ulver- 
ston Council last week, it was moved that the Gas Committee make 
application to the Local Government Board for a Provisional Order 
giving the Council power to borrow {£10,000 for gas purposes. 


New Issues of Gas and Water Capital.—It will be seen, from 
announcements appearing in another part of the “JourRNAL,” that 
Messrs. A. & W. Richards will offer at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
E.C., next Tuesday, by order of Directors, issues of {20,000 of new 
ordinary stock and £35,000 of 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock of 
the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company, and 
200 new ordinary {10 water shares in the Dunstable Gas and Water 
Company. 


Chelmsford Corporation and the Gas-Works.—It may be remem- 
bered that a short time ago the Chelmsford Corporation decided to 
take steps to acquire the undertaking of the Gas Company, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Company's Act of the past session, noticed 
in the “ JournaL” for the 2oth ult. At a special meeting of the Town 
Council on Monday last week, the Mayor (Alderman G. W. Taylor) 
moved a resolution authorizing the promotion of a Purchase Bill next 
session ; and it was carried nem. dis. 


Increase of Price in Bristol Out-Districts.—Following upon an in- 
crease in the assessment of the undertaking of the Bristol Gas Com- 
pany, the price of gas in Gloucestershire parishes has been raised by 
2d. per 1000 cubic feet. This has given rise to much dissatisfaction in 
the area concerned, especially among the large consumers ; and at the 
meeting of the Kingswood Urban District Council last Wednesday, it 
was decided to send a deputation to the Directors to discuss the matter. 
It will include representatives of the Warmley Rural District Council, 
who consider, with the Kingswood Council, that the Company are 
acting in an arbitrary manner. It has already been pointed out to the 
Company by the latter Council that they had no control over the re- 
assessment, and that if the differential treatment is insisted upon there 
will be a great outcry which will not be confined to that district. 


Stockport and the National Gas Congress Deficit.—At the 
monthly meeting of the Stockport Corporation last week, the minutes 
of the Gas Committee were submitted for approval, and included in 
them was a recommendation that the Corporation should subscribe 
£10 towards the deficit of the National Gas Exhibition. Mr. Brewster 
said that when the matter of the exhibition was first introduced, the 
Gas Committee contributed {110 to the fund, and a few months after- 
wards they gaveanother f10. Many other towns had subscribed only 
a pound or two, and hedid not see why Stockport should be so generous 
in the matter. Hemoved, as an amendment, that the matter be referréd 
back to the Committee. Mr. J. Winter (the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee) explained that the money was required to get over a finan- 
cial difficulty, The Secretary of the Exhibition asked that Stockport 
should contribute £40; but the Committee decided to give one-fourth 
of this amount. The exhibition was with the object of benefiting gas 
undertakings all over the country, The amendment was lost by a 
large majority. 
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Reported Shortage of Mantles at Stockport.—At the last meeting 
of the Stockport Gas Committee, reference was made to the public 
lighting of the Heaton Mersey district, one member inquiring whether 
the indifferent lighting was due to the scarcity of mantles, The Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee (Mr. J. Winter, J.P.), replying, said it was 
true they had been running short of mantles, and had difficulty in 
getting them. He hoped, however, that in a short time the lighting 
would be as good as ever. 


Demand for Cookers, &c., at Oldham.—At the fortnightly meeting 
of the Oldham Gas Committee, Mr. A. Andrew (the General Manager 
of the Gas and Water Departments) reported that the demand for gas 
cookers and fires was rising with the approach of winter. Thecookery 
lectures were being more largely attended than at any time previously 
since the new show-rooms were opened. Mr. Griffiths, a member of 
the Committee, remarked that from office experience he had found gas- 
fires were a large saving when compared with coal. 


Complaints about Wigan Gas.—Replying to a question as to the 
condition of the gas at present being supplied to Wigan consumers, 
Mr. W. H. Angus, J.P., stated at the last meeting of the Town Council 
that there were complaints in various parts of the country in regard to 
gas. It was a thing that arose from atmospheric conditions. They 
had a great difficulty in dealing with naphthalene inthe pipes. Every- 
thing was being done in Wigan at the present time to try to avoid the 
trouble, and they hoped in a few days to get over it. 


Next Year’s Meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers.—At 
to-night’s meeting of the Southport Town Council, minutes bearing 
upon the arrangements for next year’s Gas Institution conference will 
be submitted for approval. The Libraries and Art Committee recom- 
mend that,unless something unforeseen in the way of building operations 
occurs, the use of the Art Gallery be granted to the Institution for the 
meetings to be held on June 1, 2, and 3, while the Band and Adver- 
tising Committee recommend that an application from the Institution 
for the use of the Cambridge Hall on the same days be granted, and 
that the Chairman be empowered to make the necessary detailed 


arrangements in consultation with the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Alderman Trounson. 


Sale of Stocks and Shares.—At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., 
last Tuesday, Messrs. A. & W. Richards resumed their sales of stocks 
and shares in gas and water undertakings. The first lots consisted of 
new ordinary £10 shares in the Southend Water Company, carryin 
44 per cent. dividend (the maximum being 5 per cent.), and they fetched 
£9 each—the price at which similar shares were sold before the war. 
Some 4 per cent. debenture stock of the same Company was sold at 
£90 per £100. Ordinary stock of the Harrow and Stanmore Gas Com- 
pany, carrying 5% per cent. dividend, realized £105 to £107 per £100. 
Ilford “ C” stock (standard dividend 5 per cent., but carrying £7 17s. 6d. 
per cent.) fetched £155 per £100. A new issue of 44 per cent., {10 
non-cumulative preference shares in the Felixstowe and Walton Water- 
Works Company was placed at par. 





Tipton Gas Undertaking.—The annual accounts of the Tipton gas 
undertaking were issued on Saturday. They show the receipts to 
be: Balance at April 1, 1913, £2873, rentals £17,706, residuals £7799, 
deposits £72, interest on deposit account £217; total, £26,679. The 
payments on revenue account were : Manufacture, distribution of gas, 
and general management expenses £19,432; in respect of loans, interest 
£2214, repayment £3276, adjustment with Council £543—balance at 
March 31 £1214. 

Public Lighting at Lostwithiel—It was decided by the Lost- 
withiel Town Council last Tuesday to enter into a new contract with 
the Gas Company for the lighting of the streets. The Company are to 
place meters in certain lamps at different levels, and the Corporation 
will pay for the gas consumed on the average of these meters at the 
rate of 4s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, with an addition of 5s. 6d. per lamp 
per annum for maintenance. It was stated that this would work out 


to the advantage of the Corporation as compared with the present 
contract. 


Fatal Explosion at the Lisbon Gas-Works.—According to a Reuter 
telegram in the “ Daily Chronicle” yesterday, an explosion followed by 
a fire occurred last Saturday on the premises of the Lisbon Gas and 
Electricity Company. Numbers of the staff were cut off by the flames, 
and though it is not known how many have lost their lives, several 
charred bodies had already been recovered. Besides this, about 100 
of the employees were injured. Several tramcar passengers and 
pedestrian passers-by were also killed or injured by the explosion ; and 
the neighbouring buildings were damaged. 


Mantle Prices in Birmingham.—The statement by the Birmingham 
Corporation Gas Department that, to prevent any unnecessary in- 
crease in retail prices by vendors, they will be prepared to supply 
until further notice first-quality upright or inverted mantles at 4d. each, 
and second-quality ones at 24d. each, has been met by a protest on the 
part of some of the traders against ‘“‘the inference that the retailers 
of gas-mantles generally were overcharging.” One, writing to a local 
paper, remarks that the Gas Department “do not say that there has 
been a rise in mantles to the retailer. They boast that they can sell 
mantles at 24d. and 4d. So can anyone else; but they are not the 
recognized quality which the public have hitherto had at the price. 
Some six weeks ago the factors informed all in the gas trade there 
would be an advance on all makes of mantles—upright 1s. per dozen, 
inverted od. per dozen ; and in consequence we have been compelled 
to raise our mantles by 1d. all round, as we have had to pay the 
advance. It is not true that the retailer has rushed up the price” In 
reply to criticisms made, the Gas Department state that the mantles 
now being supplied by them are of the recognized quality obtaining at 
these prices prior to the war ; and they have withstood the regulation 
test. Before anything was done by the Department, they called a 
meeting of the principal factors in Birmingham, and put before them 
the necessity for protecting the public from being overcharged. The 
factors, however, as a body, refused to work in any way on the lines 
of maintaining mantles at the ante-war prices. 
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Further Land for Gas Purposes at Burnley.—The Burnley Town 
Council have approved of the proposals of the Gas Committee having 
regard to the purchase of a site for the erection of a new gasholder and 
works, subject to the Corporation obtaining the necessary statutory 
powers to enable them to use the land for the purposes of manufac- 
turing and storing gas thereon. 


New Gas and Electricity Plant for Accrington.—The Electrical 
Engineer for the borough of Accrington (Mr. Harold Gray) has re- 
ported that the work under the gas-making and bye-product plant con- 
tract with the Power Gas Corporation, Limited, involves the installation 
of two 1000 H.P. gas-producers, with cleaning and sulphate-recovery 
plant, in duplication of the existing plant, and coupling-up to the old 
plant to form a battery of 4000 H.P. 

Fatal Accident at Grimesthorpe.—A man named Percy Milner 
last week sustained fatal injuries in an accident at the Grimesthorpe 
works of the Sheffield United Gas Company. He was assisting to 
remove some old plates from the top of a gas-tank, and was standing 
on a girder in the act of pulling a plate out of its position, when the 
hook which he was using gave way, causing him to fall to the ground 
—a distance of nearly 20 feet. Milner was rendered unconscious, and 
died from a fracture of the skull shortly after the accident. 


Reduced Street Lighting at Wallsend.—The Chief Constable 
having complained that sufficient notice had not been taken of a warn- 
ing with regard to the lighting of the streets and premises in the 
district in time of war, the Mayor (Alderman O’ Hanlon), at last week’s 
meeting of the Wallsend Town Council, pointed out that the Gas 
Company were already carrying into effect an arrangement by which 
only alternate lamps were lighted. He hoped this would prove satis- 
factory, and that everybody would fall in with the Chief Constable's 
request to use as little light as possible. Alderman Jackson said he 
objected to so many lamps being unlighted at the present time. It 
was inadvisable to have all the back-streets in darkness. The Mayor, 
however, retorted that he had no sympathy with this objection, or 
with people who would not willingly bear a little inconvenience at a 
time like this. 


Direct y. Contract Labour.—In the course of his remarks when 
moving the adoption of the report of the Electric Lighting Committee 
of the Bath Corporation at the meeting of the City Council last Tues- 
day, Alderman Hatt, the Chairman, dealing with the cause of the further 
loss on the electric light undertaking, to which reference is made in a 
paragraph appearing elsewhere, said there was an exceptional charge 
of more than £400 on wages which would not recur. He explained 
that the Local Government Board declined to sanction any loans for 
wages paid on account of capital work if it was done by the employees 
of the Corporation. The Committee thought it sounder finance to 
employ their own men than to have the work done by contract. The 
result of the trial, however, had not altogether justified their continu- 
ing it ; and the work would in future be done by contract. The con- 
dition s of the finances of the undertaking did not justify the Committee 
charging to revenue what was properly chargeable to capital. 





Automatic Lamp Lighting at East and West Molesey.—The Urban 
District Council of East and West Molesey have entered into a contract 
with the Hampton Court Gas Company for the automatic lighting of 
the public lamps in their district—more than 200. The “Gunfire” 
system has been adopted; and the work is being carried out by the 
Company's men, under the supervision of Mr. F. Bushell. 


Additional Capital for the Redhill Gas Company.—It will be seen, 
from an announcement which appears elsewhere, that the Directors of 
the Redhill Gas Company are inviting tenders for an issue of “ B” 
stock to the nominal amount of £3500 in sums of {10 or multiples 
thereof, at a minimum price fixed at par. It will rank for a standard 
dividend of 5 per cent. per annum, subject to the sliding-scale; and 
the present price of gas will permit of the payment of this dividend. 
The capital is required to meet the increasing demand for gas. 


Cost of the Ivybridge Water-Works.—An inquiry was held at Ivy- 
bridge last Thursday, by Mr. W. M. Cross, respecting an application 
by the District Council for the Local Government Board's sanction to 
a loan of £4000 for the completion of the water-works. Mr. J. Ash- 
ford, the Clerk to the Council, explained that the parliamentary 
estimate for the construction of the works was £8100. The contract 
was let in November, 1913; and the sum expended and the amount 
required for the completion was akg The increase was due to 
the rise in price of material and labour to the extent of £2529, to the 
heavy cost of contingencies and engineering, which were £655 above 
the estimate, and to an extra cost of £815 on account of land and ease- 
ments. Mr. H. Francis, the engineer for the scheme, gave details of 
the works and the increased cost, part of which was due to the require- 
ments of the Duchy of Cornwall. 


Coal for South Coast Gas-Works.—The Summer Vacation Com- 
mittee of the Lewes Town Council had before them, at a meeting held 
on the 31st of August, a letter from the Secretary of the Lewes Gas 
Company (Mr. H. J. Hillman) pointing out that, owing to the war, the 
port of Newhaven was practically closed for the supply of coal ; that 
a supply by rail would entail additional expense; that it appeared 
desirable, in the interests of law and order, that public and private 
lighting should be maintained ; and asking the Council to apply to the 
Home Office to bring the necessary influence to bear upon the War 
Office to induce that office to afford facilities for the supply of coal 
through Newhaven. The Committee resolved to send a copy of the 
letter to the Home Office, and to express the hope of the Town Council 
that the Home Secretary would ask the War Office to afford facilities 
for the supply of coal to the town through Newhaven, so as to maintain 
the lighting. At the meeting of the Council last Wednesday, the Town 
Clerk read the reply from the Home Office. It was to the effect that 
the Admiralty had made arrangements to admit colliers to the port of 
Newhaven, and for a certain number of berths to be set apart for their 
use ; but that for the present it was not possible to admit ships other 
than colliers. In the course of some conversation on the subject of 
the letters, the Mayor (Mr. T.G. Roberts) said Lewes had united with 
Eastbourne, Hastings, and Newhaven in their action. 
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Mr. Robert W. Buckingham wishes to announce to his friends in 
the gas industry that he has resigned his position as Sales Manager to 
the British Graetzin Light, Limited. 


Owing to the action of the Leigh-on-Sea Local Board, before 
being dissolved, in deciding to give a free service, some 400 new con- 
sumers have been added to the gas supply. 


The Bradford Gas Committee propose to lay a new trunk main, 
to cost probably £2520, and a new tar-main, estimated to cost £1320, 
between the Birkshall and the Mill Street Gas-Works. 


The New High-Pressure Gas-Light, Chemical, and Electric Supply 
Company, Limited, nas been registered, with a capital of £10,000, in 
£5 shares. The offices are at the Ruthin Gas-Works, North Wales. 

Although the season at Southend-on-Sea has been somewhat 
affected by the war, the profits on the Leigh Gas-Works, which are 
under the control of the Corporation, amount to £1500; and the profits 
from other municipal undertakings are very satisfactory. 

An interesting lecture on the hygienic value of the gas-fire as a 
heating medium was delivered to the staff of the distribution department 
of the Croydon Gas Company last week by Mr. Harold Hartley, M.Sc., 
Chief of the Research Department of the Richmond Gas Stove and 
Meter Company, Limited. 


There is to be placed in the offices of the Derwent Valley Water 
Board, at Bamford, a beautiful bronze tablet, setting forth the object 
for which the Board was formed, and giving the names of the members, 
representing Sheffield, Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester, and the 
counties of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. 


At the annual meeting of the Glenboig Union Fire-Clay Company, 
Limited, next Friday, the Directors will report that the sum at the 
credit of profit and loss account (including a balance of £2226 brought 
forward) is £37,364. This they will recommend should be appro- 
priated as follows: Depreciation, £4000; writing-down cost of electric 
plant, £2000; payment of a dividend at the rate of 20 per cent., less 
income-tax, £28,199; carry forward, £3165. 

The Salford Town Council have been recommended to apply for 
sanction to borrow £2050 for an installation of gas-compressing 
machinery at the Regent Road works, and the provision of stoking 
machinery at the Liverpool Street works. The Gas Committee have 
decided to pay the class fee of 7s. 6d. in respect of any employee under | 
their control who may desire to attend the classes at the Technical | 
Institute for instruction in gas-fitting, subject to such employee under- 
taking to attend through the whole course of instruction. | 








Further outbreaks occurred during last week, at Bradford, of the 
mysterious marsh gas which some time ago caused serious devastation 
in the Manningham district. The trouble was again in the same neigh- 
bourhood ; and the damage included the partial wrecking of a venti- 
lating shaft sunk by the Gas Department in the hope that this would 
afford a means of escape for the accumulating gases in the soil. 

In consequence of the success of the summer-series of demonstra- 
tions in cookery promoted by the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Com- 
pany, and held in- the Northumberland Street show-rooms, arrange- 
ments were made for another series to be given weekly during the 
winter months. A large and interested gathering attended last Tues- 
day the first demonstration of the new series. Gas-cookers are hired 
to consumers and fixed free by the Company. 


The approach to the Exeter Gas-Works and to the workshops of 
Messrs. Willey and Co. is to be greatly widened and improved, at a 
cost of £4000. At an inquiry conducted by the Local Government 
Board at Exeter on the 5th inst., the Town Clerk, on behalf of the 
City Council, stated that the widening and improvement would enable 
the Gas Company to have freer access to their works, and would pro- 
vide the necessary accommodation for the employees of Messrs. Willey 
and Co., between 700 and 809 in number ; the other places to be served 
including a gas-meter factory and the Vulcan Stove Works. Mr. 
Glanfield, a Director of Messrs. Willey and Co., and a member of the 
Exeter City Council, said he wished it to be understood that, while 
the improvement would facilitate the business of his firm, it would 
also, and in a larger sense, make the district a safe area for vehicular 
traffic, and especially for motor traffic, which it was not at present. 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


20,277.—Scott, V. H., and ScnHoFrieLp, L., “ Water-heaters.” 
Sept. 28. 

20,352.—Barry, J., GLoveR, W. T., and Meters LiMiTED, “ Re- 
gistering-mechanism of meters.” Sept. 30. 

20,350.—DeEan, W. T., ‘‘ Glassware for artificial lighting.” Sept. 30. 

20,429.—JENNINGS, F. W., “ Thermostatic apparatus.” Oct. 1. 

20,457.— WELLINGTON, S. N., “ Destructive distillation of coal, &c.” 
Oct. 2: 

20,464 —GEE, B., and M'‘InrTiRz, C. S., “ Mixing air with gas for 
lighting and heating.” Oct. 2. 

20,501.—ATKINSON, T. N., and Kinstey, H., “ Incandescent 
burners.” Oct. 3. 








GAS COMPANIES IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


the task of unravelling the Stock Exchange difficulty, and in the past 
week some advance has been quietly effected. The new rule pro- 
mulgated the week before by the Stock Exchange Committee—as to 
placing in liquidation the affairs of a memb2r who would otherwise 
become a defaulter—has been well discussed and considered, and has 
met (it is believed) with a large measure of approval. The settlement 
of the mid-August account is a formidable bogey which causes appre- 
hension ; but if adequate assistance be forthcoming, the danger may 
be surmounted. All this will require time and care to think out and 
mature ; and until it is possible to see the way ahead clear, it is prema- 


THE strenuous endeavours of all concerned continue to be devoted to 
| 
| 
| 


ture to discuss the re-opening of the Exchange. Very little business 
was done in the open market. In the early part of the week the 
general feeling was somewhat cheerful; but this tone gradually abated 
later on, owing to growing anxiety regarding the situation at Antwerp. 
Consols closed rather easier. Shareholders in gas undertakings will 
be gratified to know that at the Mart on Tuesday Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards had no difficulty in disposing of stock in two of the Suburban 
Gas Companies at prices to return only between 57; and 5%; for money. 
In the Money Market, there is any amount of money awaiting invest- 
ment; and on Friday the banks reduced their rate of interest on 
deposit to 2 per cent. Discount was firm. 

Bank rate (fixed Aug. 8), 5 per cent.; last year, 5 per cent. 





OFFICIAL QUOTATIONS AT THE CLOSE 


OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE ON JULY 30. 
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+ Next Dividend will be at'this rate. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK'S “ JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c , Vacant. 
Junior DravestsmMaN. Consett Iron Company. 
DravestsmMan. Derby Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Degen Chamatarte of Carbolic Acids), Continent: 
0. § 


SHow-Room SUPERINTENDENT. Burton-on-Trent Gas 
Department. Applications by Oct. 17, 


Rertort-Hovuse Foreman. No. 5942. 
Gas Fitter. Ludlow Union Gas Company. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF Gas Fi1TinGs (SINGAPORE). Appli- | 
cations by Oct. 27 to Mr. C. C. Lindsay, 180, el 
Street, Glasgow. 


InsTRUCTOR For Gas SuprPiy. 
Art School and Technical Institute, 


Sroxer. Ringwood Gas-Works. 


Appointments Wanted 


SECRETARY AND Accountant, &c. No. 5941, 
GENERAL AssisTANT AND DRAUGHTSMAN. No. 5940. 


| Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


GasHOLDER,&c. WishawGas Department. Tenders 
by Oct. 28. 
| Masting. 
ImperiaL ConTINENTAL Gas AssociaTion. Cannon 


Street Hotel. Nov. 3, 2.30 o’clock. 


‘Sales of Stocks and Shares. 
Kingston Science and | | 


BournemMoutTH Gas AND WatTeR Company. London 


Mart. Nov. 10 
DunstaBLE Gas Company. London Mart. Oct. 20. 
Repuitt Gas Company. By Tender. Nov. 2. 


TenpRInc HuNDRED WaTER Company. By Tender. 
Oct. 27. 


Sales of Stocks and Shares (continued). 


WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, AND Evsom Gas Com- 
pany. London Mart. Oct, 20. 
TENDERS FOR 


Fire-Clay Goods. 


SHEFFIELD UniTED Gas Company. Tenders by Nov. 3. 


Sulphuric Acid. 





RocuvaLe Gas DePpaRTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 21, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken Of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


TERMS OF 


United Kingdom: One 
Payable in advance. 





uot necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 

Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


Year, 2is.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 


Water Kine, 11, Bort Court, Freet Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


"NELLL'S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





0 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 








GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
Patmerston House, 
Op Baoap Srazet, Loxpon, B.C, 





NKELMANN'S 
LCANIC' " FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fabr. Best for GAS- WORKS. 


Anprew SrerHenson, 171, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, B.C, “Volcanism, London.” 


SULPHURIC ACID. 





Ypres prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED. 
Works: Onpsurr, WEDNESBURY, AND STaFFORD. 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OnpsunRy, 


Worcs. 


Telegrams: “Onemrcats, OLDBURY.” 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
& GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.O. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 


Dacorieat Loxpon."’ 2886 Honsorx, 








TAR WANTED. 


OUTSIDE THE TAR RING. 
OSEPH A. 


N 
HIGHBRIDGE WHARF, SOMERSET, 


AND 
25, HoLLAND STREET, cow eg tenn 8.E, 


Joserx A. Huronison, Managing- 
D. 8. Macponap, Secretary. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONTA 
TIMBER 





SATURATORS and all LEAD and 
WORE in Connection SS 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


Joszrs TaYtor axp Co., Ozwrnat Prumsine Worxs, 
LTON, 
Telegrams : ' Sarvnatons Botton’ Telephone 0848. 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 


METERS, STATION METERS 
AIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 
" Brappoox, OrpHam,” and "' Meraiquz, Lonpon.” 





BENZOL 


aND 


(ARBURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING 


ALso 
THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD. 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
Telephones: 4452 and 44538 London Wall. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Carburine, London.” 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


penne prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp,, 
86, Mark Lane, Loxpon, H.0, Works: Si.veRTown, 
Telegrams: “ HypRocHLori0, Fzx. Lonpon.” 
Telephone : 1588 AvenvE (8 lines). 





R. & G. HISLOP, 


GAS ENGINEERS, RETORT BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, &c. 





RETORT SETTINGS, COAL TESTING PLANT 
BOILER FIRING. 





Communications should be addressed to 
Unperwoop Hovusz, PAISLEY. 





TAR WANTED. 


THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 
Albert Chemical Works, 
Norton Srreet, Mites Prattine, MANCHESTER. 


itch, Creosote, Brick and Fie! Oils, Benzol, Solvent 





Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


We are in a position to Supply Oxide of Iron 
promptly, and invite Enquiries. 


SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
6, Crooxep Lanz, Lonpon, EO, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, Crookep Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
Tins for sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, CRookED Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 





SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





‘ very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly, 
Bee Illustrated Advertisement, June 16, p. 752. 





TAR WANTED. 


OUTSIDE THE THE TAR RING. 
EsTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


HE Burnden Tar Company(Bolton), Ld. 
. Hunton CuemicaL Works, BOLTON 
JoserH A, Hurcuison, Managing- Director. 


TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
BY tsar. Purchasing your 1914 Cycle, 


kindly send post-card for our CATALOGUE, 











ual Payments. Speciality, Slot-Meter 
Comper Ocll ector. Mznrosz CrciE Co., COVENTRY. x 
AS-WORKS r Extensions 


should Communicate vis Pore BLAKELEY, 


Prices Heasonable; quality and sosults, the best, Satis- 





faction G 
i‘ and 
‘Q4znE (Be Rogiste ged in Ragland and 


of py le its, and for the Automatic 
Cionniing of 


Services 
It is also A. | -- for tk the Enrichment of Gas. 

Manufactured and Supplied by OC, Bournns, West 
Moor Chemical Works, Sy or through his 
Agents, F'. J, Nicot & Co., Pilgrim House, NewoasTLE- 
on-T YN. 

ee: Ks: FS ” Newcastle-on-Tyne. Nations! 
Telephone N: : 
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